











” SAVE 1 i CITRUS GROVES | 


HIS razor is easily guaranteed, 


500 Shaves Guaranteed 


From 12 Blades 


because the self-contained 





automatic stropping feature makes the stropping so sim- 
ple, handy and efficient that you just naturally cannot resist 


the temptation to use it. 


nutshell. 


That’s the story of the Guarantee in a 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor is the only safety razor 


which enables you to strop the blade automatically, shave, and 
then c/ean the razor without removing the blade from the holder. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans, Without Removing Blade 


For sale by good 
dealers throughout 
the world on thirty 
days’ free trial. 
Price $5.00. Fancy 
travelirg sets $6.50 
up. Send forcatalog. 













AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


READ THIS: 
Should anyone not 
get at least 500 
Head Barber shaves 
from each 12 Auto- 
Strop blades, return 
blades to us. We will 
send new blades to 
cover the shortage. 


TORONTO. LONDON 
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AT THE SHRINE OF THE PARENT TREE 


IN THE PATIO OF THE GLENWOOD MISSION INN, AT RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, STANDS A CHERISHED VALUED RELIC, HALE AND 
HEARTY, STILL BEARING FRUIT INSIDE THE HIGH IRON RAILING THAT PROTECTS IT FROM THE KNIVES OF THE SOUVENIR 
} HUNTERS. IT DESERVES ALL THE HONORS SHOWERED UPON IT, FOR FROM THIS TREE AND ITS TWIN SPRANG, BY THE PROCESS 
OF GRAFTING THEIR BUDS UPON OTHER STOCK, ALL THE NAVEL ORANGE TREES IN CALIFORNIA, OVER SEVEN MILLIONS OF THEM, 
REPRESENTING A VALUE OF AT LEAST FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 





IRD IN THE CITRUS GROVE 


EATEST COLORATURA SOPRANO IN THE WORLD, OWES TO CALIFORNIA HER 
SHORTLY BEFORE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN AN ORANGE GROVE 
AN OPEN-AIR STREET FESTIVAL IN SAN FRANCIS( ON CHHRistMAS EV 





THE GOLD MINE ABOVE GROU 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO IT WAS A TOSS-UP WHETHER THE CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROWER WOULD HAVE TO DIG UP HIS TREES 


FOR FIREWOOD, THEN COOPERATION SPRANG FROM DIRE NECESSITY. CALIFORNIA CITRUS GROVES ARE INCREASING 25,000 
ACRES A YEAR. THERE CAN NEVER BE OVER-PRODUCTION UNLESS FOREIGN FRUITS ARE DUMPED ON THE AMERICAN MA \ET 








TOO BEAUTIFUL TO LOSE 


THINKS AT ONCE OF ORANGE 


THE CITRUS-GROWING INDUSTRY OF THE WEST IS MENTIONED, ONE AND LEMON GROVES 
PICTURE-BOOK STORY OF SUNLIGHT AND SNOW-PEAKS 
ABOUT THE PICTURESQUENESS OF 
LEMON TRUST OF ITALY TO SMASH 


AND BLOSSOMING ORCHARDS 
rHE CITRUS GROVES 
THE SYSTEM 


WHEN 
IN CALIFORNIA 4 SORT OF COLORED 
THAT ARE PICTI EAS GARDENS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
IN CALIFORNIA ALSO KNOW ABOUT THE “SLUSH FUND’? MANIPULATED BY THI 

OF COOPERATION THAT SUSTAINS THESE CITRUS GROVES OF THE WEST? 
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Save the Citrus Groves! 





How Tariff Revision May Hand Americans a Lemon and a 


Foreign One at That. 


Why the California Citrus 


League is Being Libeled as a “Trust” in the 
Interest of the Lemon Trust of Italy 


By AGNES 


Cc. LAUT 


Author of: What the West Expects from Panama 


Yesterday a severe frost nipped a good portion of the citrus groves of California. Today 
a far greater injury is being planned in the weather bureau of Tariff Revision. The frost 
was almost unprecedented and the groves will recover from it swiftly. But the removal of 
the tariff on citrus fruits would blight the Californian groves beyond recovery. Al the same 
time the growth of foreign monopoly would be fostered. Miss Laut came to California at 
the instance of SUNSET MAGAZINE and went into the orange and lemon growing sections of 


the state. 


OMEBODY has said that the 
most interesting history is the his- 
tory of episodes that can never 
be told—the human-nature story 
that doesn’t go in blue books or 

pigeon-holes. 

For instance, mention the citrus-grow- 
ing industry of the Far West, and you 
at once think of orange and lemon groves 
in California—a sort of colored picture- 
book story of sunlight and orchards that 
are picturesque as gardens. Or if your 
mind has an economic bent, then you 
think of the most perfect system of co- 
operation known among the producers of 
the United States. 

All that is good authentic history, but 
it isn't the human-nature side of the 
story. How many people, who know 
about the picturesqueness of the citrus 
groves in sunny California, a/so know 
about “‘a slush fund” of $200,000 a year 
manipulated by the Lemon Trust of 
Italy to smash the system of codperation 
that sustains those citrus groves of the 
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\s an example of the tariff fund. it mav be cit 
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not to have collected this tax for the fund, and it is 


The results of her investigation follow: 


“cc 


Southwest? How many know about “re- 
bates” of five cents a box on every sale 
of Italian lemons auctioned off in New 
York, to create a “lobby” fund for the 
purpose of smashing California lemons?* 
How many know that when Collector 
Loeb of New York and Wickersham of 
Washington and the Fruit Exchange of 
New York went after that “rebate” among 
the fruit brokers—which is contrary to 
New York law—‘‘the rebates” on sales 
were discontinued and a “rebate” given 
by the foreign steamship companies on 
every box of lemons shipped from Italy 
in order to knock the tariff off that pro- 
tects California lemons? You see the 
point, don’t you?—ships that fly a for- 
eign flag cannot be prosecuted by the 
United States Government for “rebating”’ 
to an Italian trust; and the Italian trust 
uses Its ‘‘rebate”’ fund (S50,000 it amounted 
to in three months) to tamper with legis- 
lation in Washington. 

There are still funnier features to this 
human-nature side of the citrus industry. 
commencing July 1. rot vhen this fund is supposed to } 


I vas sold at auction 07 S boxes, which, at five cents 


there 
e of $48,832.40. One of the auction companies, however. which 
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The man with the bag of gold 


When the Lemon Trust of Palermo, 
which consists of some sixty Italian firms 
primarily controlled and _ directed by 
eleven men with headquarters in New 
York—not many of whom are American 
citizens*—laid out its campaign to capture 
the markets of the United States, it 
realized that it must first of all smash— 
utterly smash—the citrus growers’ union 





The citrus-growers have aided the Government 
in its forestry work among the mountains 
whose streams feed the ditches 
in the groves 


of California. Why? Because the 
citrus growers’ union has wiped out 
all speculators, all brokers. It deals 
directly with the jobber. It has its 
own salaried salesmen on every 
market in the world. It sells almost 
from farm to table—or straight into 
the hands of the jobber who caters 
to the retailers. Whereas the Lemon 
Trust of Italy is purely a speculative 
concern. In the days before there was 
a California citrus league to deal 
direct with buyers, the fruit brokers of 
New York have depressed prices by throw- 
ing a glut of Italian fruit suddenly on the 
market—then buying up every box of 
available lemons and oranges in America. 
Then, presto, up leaped prices from ten 
cents and fifty cents and $1 a box, to $6 and 
$8 and $11 a box. Since the citrus growers 
of California formed their codperative 








*The F ruit Importers Union is an incorporated organization composed of importers of foreign lemons, practically all being Italians, 
some of whom have taken out na ituralization papers. This incorporation has been in existence for many years. Its membership i is 
about fifty but its actions are dominated by about half a dozen men. Eleven of these importers handle over sixty per cent of the 
total importation of foreign lemons into New York City, the total importations being approximately two million boxes. The 
charge of five cents per box on all foreign lemons sold in New York was declared by this incorporation with a view to raising a total 
of two or three hundred thousand dollars as a fund to be expended for the purpose of having the duty on imported lemons removed 
or reduced. Such removal or reduction was to be accomplished by any and all means possible, including articles in newspapers 
and magazines and a campaign in every congressional district in the United States to bring influence to bear on members of Congress 
to vote for removal or reduction of the duty. The fund, derived from the assessment of five cents per box, was placed in the hands 
of a committee for disbursement. 
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league to deal directly with the buyer, 
such wild fluctuations of prices have been 
unknown. The ruling price has_ been 
created wholly and solely by supply and 
demand. Only two years ago, when the 
California supply of lemons had been ex- 
hausted, the Italian lemon brokers of 
New York, in order ‘to jack up” prices, de- 
liberately shipped out of the country a 
cargo of 800,000 pounds. 

Now the citrus growers of Italy had 
several very important advantages over 
the citrus growers of the Southwest. 

They not only got “rebates” on auc- 
tions, which were against the law; and 
“rebates” on steamship freights, which 
were contrary to law but could not be pun- 
ished; but they also received “rebates” 
from the Customs owing to alleged decay. 
It has been usual—and rightly so—for 
the U. S. Customs to allow “rebate” of 
duties charged on all fruits that subse- 
quently showed decay. Oddly enough, 
the samples of Italian fruits examined by 
the Customs appraiser ran such a high 
percentage in decay that Collector Loeb 
investigated. It was found that as much 
as $200,000 in a few months had been al- 
lowed as “rebate”? duty on decayed fruit, 
when the fruit was not decayed at all. 

The next advantage possessed by the 
Foreign Fruit Trust was in the way of 
freight tariffs. The freight rate on Cali- 
fornia citrus—oranges and lemons—runs 
eighty-two to eighty-four cents plus re- 
frigeration and pre-cooiing charges—or 
say about $0.90 a box to points east of the 
Rockies. The freight rate from Italy to 
points east of the Rockies runs thirty cents 
less six cents of ‘‘a rebate” on all ship- 
ments over a 1000 boxes. 

Yet another point! Wages in Italy are 
only one-third wages in California. To be 
specific, here is the exact scale of wages paid :* 
Poreman.. ... .:. California—$75 to $150 a month. 

Italy—7o cents to go cents a day; or 
$21 to $27. 





PACKERS. 66 5555 California—$2 to $4.50 a day. 
Italy—6o cents to 70 cents a day. 
Pressman...... California—$2 to $3 a day. 


; Italy—6o cents to 70 cents. 
Box Workers. . . California—$2 to $4 a day. 
Italy—6o cents to 70 cents. 


CIEEKG oe fs California—$s50 to $100 a month. 
Italy—$20 to $30. 

PYUners: <0... California—$1.75 to $3 a day. 
Italy—48 cents to 77 cents. 

Pickers... .....California—$1.50 to $2.50 a day. 


Italy—4o cents to 50 cents, 


*See detailed wage tables on following page. 
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Now, to equalize conditions, California 
had asked duties of one and a half cents 
a pound on lemons, one cent a pound on 
oranges. If you figure out 330 lemons to 
a box (fewer oranges) and seventy to sev- 
enty-five pounds to the box, the duty 
runs from three to four cents a dozen. 
Has the price been pushed up by the duty 
for the Eastern consumer? Jt has uni- 


formly ruled lower. There has been no 


more sudden jumping of the price up 
from a few cents a box to $6 and $8 and 
$11. Another point—in Canada, citrus 
fruits enter duty free; yet the price of 
oranges and lemons rules in Canada a 
few cents a dozen (six to ten) higher than in 
the United States. Why? Not the 
extra freight, for the freight rate is the 
same from California to Montreal as 
from California to New York. Why, 
then, is the price slightly higher in duty- 
free Canada than in the United States 
with duties of one cent, and one and a half 
cents a pound? Because in Canada the 
prices are controlled by the fruit brokers’ 
rings and the Foreign Trust. In the 
United States, as long as the citrus 
grower deals directly with the buyer, 
eliminating speculators’ profits, the price 
is kept purely on a basis of supply and 
demand. High prices rule only during 
seasons when frosts have touched the 
groves; and these seasons of high prices— 
such as the current year of 1912-13 is 
bound to be—are only a third the high 
prices formerly prevailing under the ma- 
nipulation of the Foreign Fruit Trust. 

Now, I am not a high tariff advocate, 
but a free trader; but this strikes me as 
one of the exceptions that proves the rule. 
It strikes me as a little anomalous that a 
Foreign Fruit Trust should set itself to 
do three things to a purely domestic 
American industry: 

First—jack up and control prices on one 
of the great staple necessities of living. 

Second—create ‘“‘a slush fund” by illegal 
rebates to smash a growing American 
industry. 

Third—write an agreement with a firm 
of Wall Street lawyers to give them half 
that “slush fund” if they could “induce” 
Congress to remove the duty equalizing 
conditions for California fruit growers as 
against Italian. 

Now, for the funny features of the Foreign 
Fruit Trust’s manipulations. ‘“Barkers” 
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and “posters” began mysteriously to appear 
in such summer resorts as Coney Island, 
Atlantic City, etc., calling on passers-by “to 
smash the California Fruit Trust.”* Peti- 
tions were circulated through the crowd 
for signatures against the duty that pro- 
tected California fruit. An agent of the 
California codperative union saw these 
petitions to Congress being signed by hun- 
dreds of youngsters—a foreign rabble 
not over ten and twelve years of age. 
Now, if there is one thing the California 
citrus growers’ league is not, it is @ ¢rust. 
Its selling is a direct transaction, from 








Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


producer to jobber, and it takes not a 
cent of profit to its managers, but only a 
deduction for salaries, turning ninety-seven 
per cent of the jobber’s price back to the 
shipper, less the freight charges. Yet the 
“barkers” and “posters” represented Cali- 
fornia fruit growers as a “trust.” 

Yet funnier than “the posters’ and 
“barkers.” Mysterious magazine articles 
began to appear in the East calling on 
Congress “‘to break the California Fruit 
Trust.” One, especially, appearing in a 
magazine of wide circulation, was so full 
of misstatements damaging to California 





WAGES PAID IN THE LEMON GROVES 

The table following shows the range in wages 
paid to the laborers in the groves in California with 
a comparison of the wages paid in the lemon groves 
in Sicily in 1ort. 


WAGES PAID IN THE PACKING-HOUSES 

The table following shows the range of wages paid 
the labor in the packing-houses in California with 
a comparison of the wages paid in the packing- 
houses in Sicily in rgrt. 








COMPARISON OF THE WAGES PAID LABORERS WORK- 
ING IN LEMON GROVES IN CALIFORNIA AND 
IN ITALY, IQII 


General Supt...... California—$75 to $150 per mo. 


Custodian or Supt. . Italy—$.579 to $.772. 


Foremen.. . ..California—$55 to $150 per mo. 
Sub-foremen. $50 to $100 per mo. 
Teamsters. . $56.50 to $65 pr.mo. 
Irrigators.. . : re $1.80 to $2.25. 
Sprayers. . i $2.00 to $3.00 
Fumigators. . . i $2.10 to 5oc pr. hr. 
Other grove labor. . i $1.75 to $2.50. 


Ordinary laborers. . Italy—$.386 to $.570. 
Pruning foreman . . California—$2.00 to $4.50. 
gi $1.75 to $3.00. 


Italy—$.4814 to $.772. 


Picking foreman. . . California—$2.25 to $3.50 
ov <r $1.50 to $2.50. 
Italy—$.463 to $.570. 

Carriers (men).... ‘“ $.463 to $.570. 
Carriers (boys) . “ $.29 to $.338. 
Stemmers (women) $.29 to $.338. 
Boy helpers....... “ $.29 to $.338. 
Girl helpers $.193 to $.29. 
Women sorters or 

other labor...... “ $.193 to $.338. 


(Unless otherwise stated all labor paid by the day) 


COMPARISON OF THE WAGES PAID LABORERS WORK- 
ING IN THE LEMON PACKING-HOUSES IN 
CALIFORNIA AND IN ITALY, IQII 


Manager..... .California—S500 to $3,000 per 
year. 
su $75 to $150 per mo. 


/ 


Foremen. . : 
Italy—$.772 to $.965. 
.California—$6o to $85 per mo. 
.Italy—$.386. 

. California—$1.75 to $3.00. 


Sub-foremen. . 

Forewomen. 

Graders (men 

Graders (women). . Italy—$. 29. 

Wrappers (women) $.20. 

Lemon packers... .California—4c to 8c per box. 
$2.00 to $4.50 per day. 

Italy—$.676 to $.772. 

.California—$2.00 to $3.15. 

Italy—$.676 to $.77 


/ 


Pressmen. . . 


Helper to pressmen $.386. 
Car loaders... .California—$2.00 to $3.15. 
Truckmen. . rs $1.75 to $3.00. 
Porter to carry 

boxes...... . Italy—$.579. 


.California—$2.00 to $4.50. 
Italy—$.772. 


Box makers... . 


Other packing- 
house labor. . . 
Boy helpers. . 
Girl helpers. 
Clerical help. . 


.California—$1.75 to $3.00. 
.Italy—$. 232 to $.386. 
.Italy—$.232. 

.California—$50 to $100 per mo. 
Italy—$2o0 to $30 per mo. 
(Unless otherwise stated wages are per day) 


*As early as rgrr an employee of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, at Coney Island, on pleasure bent, was approached by 
an olive-skinned party, who evidently represented the foreign lemon interests, with the request that he sign a petition addressed 
to the House of Representatives and praying for the repeal of the duty on lemons which was enacted by the Payne-Aldrich bill into 
a law at the expense of the great masses of population on the Atlantic seaboard for the purpose of doubling the wealth of ten or a 


dozen millionaires of California 


In addition to this petition to which signatures were being secured, a large glaring poster was 


being displayed declaring that the duty on lemons was a big advantage to the Lemon Trust in maintaining high prices and promising 





that the “Independent Dealers’? who 


['wo men were doing the board-walk, 
ways 





re trying to have the tariff repealed would, if they were successful, reduce the price on lemons. 
! 1outing to the people and attracting attention to the iniquities of the Lemon Trust in variou: 
Several boys, not more than twelve years of age, were noticed eagerly affixing their signatures to the petition 


It may be 


stated here that in spite of the alleged injustice of the tariff the total number of boxes of foreign lemons imported into the United 
States during the first year after the duty was raised to one and one-half cents per pound was much greater than it was during the 


year preceding the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 


: f Also that in the event of damage to the Sicilian crop a good crop in California 
has served to keep foreign lemons from bringing upward of $7.90 per box in New York City. 



































Lemon-pickers in Cali- 
fornia are paid from 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day; in 
Italy their wages are 
46 cents to 57 cents 
a day 





that the citrus | 
growers put an in- 
vestigator on the 
case. The fury of 
the editor at the 
imposition, that 
had been passed 
under his nose, 
knew no_ bounds; 
and he was going 
to repudiate it 
wholus-bolus. At once, the Foreign Fruit 
Trust sent him a gentle message. “If you 
repudiate that, we'll tell that we paid $5000 
to put it in.” The irony of this joke is 
that neither the editor nor his subordinates 
ever saw the $5000; but it is a pretty even 
guess in that editorial office who put up 
the bunco game; and it is a wager with 
long odds that if representatives of the 
Palermo importers ever again called on 
that editor they would be told to go and 
not stand upon the order of their going. 

Incidentally, it may be said—Italy raises 
50,000 car-loads of lemons a year and sends 
one-eighth of these to the United States. 
If the California lemon could 


groves 






















































































40-horse-power lemon aid 





In Italy, men and boy 
earriers get 50 cents a 
day; in California. auto 
trucks are loaded by 
well-paid labor 


be wiped off the 
map, Italy could 
send twice as 
many to the United 
States. 

California orange 
and lemon groves are 
expanding so greatly 
that the figures of 
last year are old for 
this year. Inaword, 
California orange and lemon groves repre- 
sent an investment of $175,000,000. In 
round figures, about 175,000 acres are 
planted to what the ancients called “gol- 
den apples’; and apples of Hesperides they 
have been to many an Eastern Argonaut; 
for a large part of this capital has been in- 
vested by men who have made their 
fortunes in the East and come West to 
play with the orange grove. Each acre 
of oranges or lemons represents an invest- 
ment of $1000. The industry supports 
150,000 people. Working in the groves 
are 25,000 laborers. In good years the 
industry totals 50,000 car-loads. In mod- 
erate years the total is about 30,000 cars. 
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California orange and lemon groves are expanding by the thousands of acres annually. They represent an 
lemon crop. If the California lemon groves could be wiped off the map, Italy could send twice 


The exact totals are as follows: Lemon groves have increased in Cali- 
Exchange fornia 145 per cent since 1898. In 1903 
wm eae eee, gars California furnished only twenty-five per 

Lemons centage* ’ ~ ] 

1895-06..... x ae 32 (O.&L.) cent of the lemons consumed in the United 
1896-97..... 7, , (O.&L.) States. By r1g11z, California was supply- 
1897-98... .. 13,08 1,166 2: ing fifty-five per cent. Only thirteen per 
1898-99..... 9,44! 903 cent of California’s citrus fruit stays west 
1899-00. 03 1,447 33 of the Rockies: eighty-five per cent is 
nnn > 6SaNe handled by codperative unions that deal 
cap pei: a. directly with the jobber: thirty per cent is 
Mann. sold at public auction : only fifteen per cent 
1904-05. is handled speculatively. 

1905-06. In the United States it costs from $750 
1906-07. 5: to $1250 to bring an acre to bearing in 
1907-08. 4,959 five years. In Italy it costs from $220 to 
1908-09. 6,196 $470. The “poster” exposed in Coney 
4,782 5‘ Island declared that oriental iabor displaced 
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*The growers have obtained the best results in the years when the Exchanges have had the greatest percentage of the fruit to sell. 
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investment of $175,000,000 and support 150,000 people. 


white in the citrus groves of California. 
The truth is, of the 25,000 pickers, 
sorters, handlers, etc., only 3500 are 
foreigners. In Italy the trees are planted 
closer together; and the yield of lemons 
runs 300 boxes to the acre. In California, 
owing to soil and water conditions, the 
trees are not planted as closely and the 
yield runs 150 to 212 boxes an acre. The 
cultural cost of raising a box of lemons is $1: 
the handling, shipping, picking, etc., eighty 
to ninety cents; so the F. O. B. wholesale 
price must go over $2 if the lemon groves 
are not to be rooted out for firewood. 
The cost of producing a box of lemons in 
Italy runs about thirty cents: the handling, 
shipping, etc., about forty-four to fifty. 
G. Harold Powell, who is now the manager 


} Italy now sends to the United States one-eighth of her 
as much of her crop to this country—and control high prices, as in duty-free Canada 


rye 





of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
and who spent a year in Italy investigating, 
gives the comparative figures thus: 








California Italy 

Cultivation, per box....... $1.00 $0.30 
GIN Oe ols 5. fog iol od eave . 26 .13 
je 111) .03 .08 
tol ae ee .61 38 
$1.90 $0.89 


After deducting freight, but not con- 
sidering the cost of production, picking, 
hauling and packing, the net returns to 
the growers in California last year, 1911-12, 
were $33,000,000; the freight on citrus 
fruits shipped East totaled $16,000,000. 

Another curious point for foes to the 
middleman: oranges sold by the dozen 
yielded twenty per cent of the consumers’ 
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California's success i 
citrus-growing has 
due to a cooperative 
system of selling direct 
from producer to 
jobber, securing better 

prices to both 





prices to the grow- 
er. Oranges sold 
by the box yielded 
fifty-nine per cent 
of the consumers’ 
price. 

It need scarcely 
be told here that 
the secret of Cali- 
fornia’s marvelous 
success in citrus 
growing has been her codperative system 
of selling direct from producer to con- 
sumer. The striking features of this 
system are— 

It eliminates the unnecessary middleman 
and gives the benefit of that profit in 
lower prices to the consumer, in higher 
returns to the producer. 

It provides experts to advise on all 
matters of growth, freight rates, law suits. 

It buys all supplies needed by the 
grower at wholesale. Last year, the Sup- 
ply Company—an organization of the 
growers themselves—which bought sup- 
plies at wholesale, provided nine million 
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The old squirrel-catcher 


This cooperative system 
has eliminated the 
ubnecessary middleman 
and is now being 
libeled as a “trust” 
in the interest of the 
real thing in Italy 


boxes for the grow- 
ers, using 1800 car- 
loads of lumber, or 
ninety trains. It 
also. provided 120 
cars of tissue-paper 
and twenty cars, or 
one train, of nails. 
Through buying 
wholesale last year, 
$80,000 was saved 
to the members of the Supply Company. 
The expense of the central exchange, which 
markets the fruit, ordinarily runs at from 
four to seven cents a box, which is assessed 
against the price the fruit brings on open 
market. 

Details of the citrus growers’ coéperative 
exchange need not be given to any West- 
erner. There are, first of all, producers 
organized in local packing-houses. The 
packing-houses are then grouped in ship- 
ping exchanges, the shipping exchanges, 
in turn, all grouped under the big central 
fruit exchange, which supplies market 
quotations from all parts of the world to 
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the sub or shipping exchanges. The fight 
against ‘“‘barkers,” “posters” and foreign 
rings going on at present is only a part of 
the long fight the citrus growers have 
waged to  dispossess the entrenched 
speculators. Seventeen years ago, it was 
a toss-up whether the California orange 
grower would have to dig his trees up for 
firewood, whether citrus groves were worth 
the space occupied. Speculators, who 
formed a closed ring at that time, had ham- 
mered prices down to ten cents a box. 
No local packing-houses existed; no local 
storage. The grower had to sell quick 
or see his fruit rot. On top of this came 
the hard times of the 9o0’s. The growers 
had to get together or go into bankruptcy. 
Coéperation sprang only from desperate 
necessity. Yearly, the price would be 
artificially depressed by the sudden dump- 
ing of foreign fruit on the market. Then, 
the buyers went out to the orange growers. 
If one grower plucked up courage and re- 
fused to sell at prices that did not pay the 
cost of picking, he was promptly frightened 
by a fresh buyer offering still lower prices. 
What the California grower could not un- 
derstand was how oranges worth only ten 
cents a box in the West mysteriously 
jumped to $3 and $5 and $10 a box in the 
East. The explanation was so simple 
as not to be grasped: the buyers were united; 
the sellers were not. The buyers were on 
the spot when the market changed. The 
sellers were 3000 miles distant. 


Riverside growers were the first to build 
a common packing-house with a general 
manager. Here, fruit was _ inspected, 
packed, sold and shipped. Supplies were 
also bought wholesale. Other districts 
followed Riverside’s example till the most 
of the citrus sections had their own local 
packing-houses; but the citrus growers 
did not stop here. A car-load of oranges 
from one packing-house might arrive, say 
in Denver, the same day as a car-load from 
another packing-house, and so glut the 
market while Omaha might be scarce of 
oranges; so the local packing-houses fed- 
erated in sub-marketing exchanges. There 
are some 115 of these now, handling sixty 
per cent of the total citrus crop; but as 
the industry grew, yet a wider organiza- 
tion was needed—a body to gather in- 
formation about the markets, to handle 
daily quotations, to supply expert infor- 
mation, legal, technical, scientific. A trans- 
portation department was needed; so the 
big central exchange was amalgamated from 
the district federations to furnish the 
facilities for the growers to market their 
own fruit. 

Meantime, all sorts of attempts were 
made to break down the codperative 
league. Good-for-nothing local managers 
were railroaded into office. One price 
was bid to one district; a higher price to 
another district. Jealousies were purposely 
stirred up among the federated districts; 
but the fact that held the exchange together 











THE LAND AVAILABLE FOR LEMON PLANTING IN CALIFORNIA 

There is a large amount of land available for lemon planting in California on which water can be 
developed or has already been developed and which is not now planted to fruit trees of any kind. The 
available land exceeds the present planted area nearly four times and will be planted in the future if the 
industry remains stable. To develop the land requires the driving of wells, the installation of pumping 
plants and irrigating systems and the leveling of the land for planting—steps that are necessary to precede 
the planting of citrus fruit lands of all kinds in California. 

An investigation has just been completed of the land still available in each district in southern California 
for lemon planting on which water can be developed or has already been developed. The data follows: 


Available Land—Acres 


San Antonio district, including region from Azusa to Pomona.......... 00.00 ccc cece eee cece 1,600 
San Antonio district, including f A to P i 
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Upland-Cucamonga district . . 
Rialto-Fontana district...... 
Ventura county........ 
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in spite of all plots was that the growers 
were getting better and better prices. 

Every grower who is a member of a 
district exchange or packing-house, is also 
indirectly represented in the big central 
exchange. This exchange keeps on every 
big market in the country a salaried 
agent. No commissions and no dividends 
are paid. Against each box of fruit pass- 
ing through the exchange is assessed the 
exact expense of handling; and the entire 
proceeds (less only cost of handling) are 
turned back to the grower. The local pack- 
ing-house union exists solely to pick, pack, 
and ship; the district union exists solely 
to handle the local problems for the asso- 
ciations. The central union exists to 
gather and supply data on the market. 
Each union is a formal corporate body 
with a board of directors. In the dis- 
tricts, the growers elect the directors. In 
the central exchange, the district directors 
elect the central directors. Each league 
is a pure democracy—one vote a man 
independent of his finances; but to ensure 
stability, strict contracts are drawn up 
and signed. Any fines will be taken from 
proceeds to liquidate damages for violation; 
and this prevents petty withdrawals arising 
from locai quarrels. 

The local packing-house is financed by 
cash contributions up to $15,000; or 
by loan from the bank with crop as col- 
lateral. The district and central unions 
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are financed by assessments at the begin- 
ning of the year against the probable 
crop. This money may be borrowed from 
the bank or held on previous sales. The 
assessment is made on a basis per box. 
Of late years purchases have been made 
by a subsidiary purchasing company of 
growers. Nor is there any profit feature 
attached to this company. Picking gangs 
are usually arranged by the local pack- 
ing-house; and these picking gangs are 
a very essential part of the success, for 
the keeping quality of the fruit largely 
depends on the picking. Should the 
estimate of assessments made at the 
beginning of the year prove higher 
than needed, the money is_ prorated 
back to the members at the end of the 
season. 

There are no such words as “glutted 
market” in the Californian’s vocabulary. 
“A glut”? means too much at one point, 
too little at another; in a word, bad dis- 
tribution; and the central exchange sup- 
plies information designed to prevent 
such confusion. 

California citrus groves are increasing 
25,000 acres a year. Can there ever 
be over-production? Experts say—hardly: 
not unless foreign fruits are dumped on 
the American market. It takes a grove 
five years to come to bearing, nine years 
to come to maturity. Population mul- 
tiplies faster than groves can grow. 


























THE NUGGET 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of: The Tyranny of the Dark; Main Traveled Roads 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill] 


This story is based upon the experiences of a man to whom matter is as mysterious as spirit 


DO not expect any scientist to believe 
this story—I would not believe it 
myself if it had not happened to me 
just as I tell it. | 
It’s a long time ago, thirty years, 
but I recall it most vividly. I was a 
youth of twenty-three and having my 
first encounter with the world. The whole 
story hinges upon the foolish pride of a 
lad who would rather go hungry than 
write home for money after boasting of 
his ability to make a living for himself— 
and it must have been that my week of 
starvation rendered me clairaudient. I 
was in New Orleans at the time. Why I 
went there I can not now quite reveal, 
but it is probable I had been reading 
Cable’s stories and felt a longing to share 
in the romance of this creole city. At 
any rate there I was without a cent and in 
midwinter. As my money slipped away 
I spent my nights among the blacks pay- 
ing out my quarters for lodging and vainly 
seeking work. 

For a week I lived on bread and milk, 
which is not a full ration for a man, I 
don’t care what the doctors say. Then I 
fell to three rolls per day—then to one— 
desperate but unsubdued. Imagine by 
this time I must have presented such a 
wild-eyed face that employers were afraid 
of me, for I got such scant courtesy that 
I finally gave up trying and aimlessly 
wandered the streets by day and slept 
among the cotton-bales on the levee by 
night, longing for home yet stubbornly 
refusing to write. 

I was sleeping under the lee of a pile of 
cotton with a compassionate black rousta- 
bout one night when the voice came to 
me. I heard an old man speak in my ear 
as clearly as though he stood before me 
in the flesh. He said: “I am Alexander 





Watt. I desire to help you. Write down 
what I tell you. It is a mystic formula 
of incalculable value.”’ 

He then spoke something which sounded 
like a series of chemical terms but I could 
not distinguish them. I sat up shivering 
with cold and looked about me. The 
night was clear and keen, and I wrapped 
my gunnysack closer about me and lay 
down again with a feeling that it did not 
matter whether I lived or died. 

Again the voice came to me, saying: 
“Go to the Harwood building. Inquire 
for Fink, chemist and mining engineer. 
He is working out a problem. You can 
help him.” Then the formula was re- 





peated—and the voice said: ‘Write it 
down. It is of mystic potency. Have it 
compounded and use it. It will make 


you master of material things.” 


I woke again and hunting through my 
pockets found a pencil with which I noted 
down the chemical terms. I was strangely 
suffused with sudden warmth—and this 
scared me. I thought that the fire of 
fever had seized upon me, and I rose and 
began to walk up and down the levee. A 
policeman accosted me and asked me what 
I was doing. I told him I was cold and 
had no place to sleep. He seemed moved 
by something in my face and voice and 
said: “Come along with me, I'll find you 
a place to keep warm.” 

He led me to a warehouse not far away 
and knocked upon the door of the watch- 
man’s office. I knew the watchman by 
sight but as he was a crusty old Irishman 
I had not ventured to appeal to him for 
shelter. 

“Mike,” said the policeman, “here’s a 
lad who’s in need of fire and a bit of bread. 
Lave him stay here till morning.” 

Mike was surly but he acquiesced. 
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“Would I be after harborin’ all the lazy 
tramps of the river?” he asked. 

““No—only the wan”’ replied the officer. 
“T’ll see you in the morning” he said as 
he turned away. ‘“‘Mebbe we'll find some- 
thing for you to do.” 

Mike, kinder than his voice, gave me 
the couch behind the stove, and I slept 
till morning with no return of the voice. 

When I woke, my host was nowhere to 
be seen and I wrote a note thanking him 
and went forth into the street glad to es- 
cape his keen eyes and his biting tongue. 

My voice seemed a part of a dream and 
yet in my pocket was the scrap of paper 
on which I had written the mystic formuia, 
and I remembered the name of the build- 
ing—and stranger than all the rest I was 
filled with an intense desire to get that 
formula compounded. fT had no money— 
not a cent—but I had a ring that I could 
perhaps exchange for the chemicals. 

It all sounds very crazy, but I was pos- 
sessed of an overwhelming tendency to 
carry out my night’s vision. As I walked, 
the voice came again to my ear and di- 
rected me to a certain large building in 
the older part of the town. I climbed the 
stairs, still guided by some influence, un- 
til at last I came to the fourth floor and 
saw with a thrill the name of my dream. 


Ww. B. FINK, MINING ENGINEER 


was painted in gold letters on the door 
of No. 70; and as I pushed the door 
open and resolutely entered I was con- 
fronted by a pleasant-faced young man 
seated behind a low desk. 

“Do you want to see Mr. Fink?” he 
inquired. 

For a moment I was dazed, then I 
answered firmly. “Yes, please tell him 
I have a message for him.”’ 

The clerk went into the private office 
and when he came out looked a little 
worried. “Mr. Fink is very much occu- 
pied, but if you will wait—” 

“No, I must see him now!” I insisted. 
“Tt is very important.” 

The clerk hesitated, but something in 
my face overpowered him. ‘Well, you 
may go in, though I am not sure Mr. 
Fink will see you.” 

Upon entering the room I found myself 
in the workshop of an inventor, as well 
as a chemist. Tables and shelves were 


covered with the tools of one whose life 
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is spent in examining ore and in working 
out inventions for the separation of ore. 
A heavily-built man, with sparse brown 
hair, was standing at one of these tables, 
looking down at a sheet of paper covered 
with drawings. He gave out no sign of 
hearing my footsteps—did not even lift 
his eyes, so profound was his meditation. 

“Ts this Mr. Fink?” I asked. 

At the sound of my voice the engineer 
straightened himself, his lax mouth closed 
and his head lifted. He turned and fixed 
on me an inquiring but rather dazed look. 
Slowly a sense of his surroundings came 
back to him. “Who are you?” he asked 
huskily. “What do you want?” 

Shaken out of my self-possession, I 
stammered: “I’ve been sent to you. A 
mysterious message which came to me in 
my sleep told me I could assist you.” 

“A message? From whom was the 
message? What is your name?” asked 
the chemist. 

“My name is Oltman” I said. 

“From whom is your message?” 

“T don’t know, the voice said Alexander 
Watt.” Then I told him all about the 
voice and its effect on me. My earnest- 
ness seemed to move him. 

“Let me see it” he said. “I have received 
several of my most valuable ideas in vis- 
ions.” 

I hesitated about showing him the pa- 
per. “The voice said you would pay me 
for the formula.” 

He seemed to understand my _hesi- 
tancy and so far from feeling irritated by 
it displayed increasing interest. ‘What 
was the message? You needn’t give it 
to me exactly, just give me the general 
import of it.” 

“TI was told to come to you and to say 
that the problem upon which you are at 
work is very important and that I can be 
of aid to you. I was assured by the voice 
that this formula is very valuable; and as 
I am hungry and without a bed to sleep 
in I must not give my secret away.” 

“Quite right” replied he. ‘Be seated 
and let’s talk it over. What kind of a 
formula is it?” 

“It is a chemical formula. 
analyze it minutely.” 

“Do you know what it is for?” 

“Yes, it plainly says that if the liquid pro- 
duced by this formula is poured upon a stone, 
it will be rendered perfectly combustible.” 


I did not 











I was sleeping under the lee of a pile of cotton one night when the voice came to me. _ I heard 
an old man speak in my ear as clearly as though he stood before me in the flesh 
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He mused deeply. “This is very 
strange” he said. ‘I am psychic myself. 
Two years ago I secured through Alex- 
ander Watt the solution of a problem I 
was working upon that has brought me 
in a large sum of money. Now of course 
there are people who would say it was 
my own subconscious self, but I don’t. 
I believe that the scientists who have 
passed on are anxious to assist the world 
to further progress. Perhaps you have 
been guided to me.” 

I took the slip of paper from my pocket 
and studied it again. “Hello!” I cried 
out excitedly, “here are some words I 
had forgotten. It says ‘Will smelt gold 
from any ore.” 

Fink leaped to his feet and snatched at 
the paper. I recoiled swiftly, and stuffed 
the leaf of paper into my pocket. “No 
you don’t” I said grimly. “I must keep 
this.” 

He laughed. “I beg pardon, I didn’t 
mean to grab your secret, but you hit me 
hard. You see that’s my problem now. 
I’m working on how to smelt a certain 
kind of refractory silver ore and do it 
cheap enough to make the ore pay. If 
you will not permit me to read the formula 
let’s make a test of it.” 

“T’m ready for the test’ I replied, 
filled with a wondrous confidence. “I’m 
just as anxious to make the test as you 
are, for I am hungry and homeless.” 

“The whole thing interests me _ enor- 
mously” replied he. “There’s nothing 
inherently impossible in the idea. My 
conception of matter is not that of the 
thoroughgoing materialist. The  differ- 
ence between a piece of sandstone and a 
piece of coal is after all only a difference 
in the adjustment of the atoms or mole- 
cules, or whorls of force, or whatever you 
please to call the units of matter, and it’s 
entirely within the bounds of possibility 
that a liquid could cause a piece of rock 
to burn.” 

To me this was an extreme position, 
even for an imaginative inventor to take; 
but I was ready with an answer. “T’ll 
tell you what [ll do, Mr. Fink, I'll take 
this formula to a druggist and see if he 
can compound it. If he can, I'll bring 
it back and we’ll make a test of it at once. 
Of course J don’t believe the thing is of 
any use, but at the same time I must 
follow out my instructions by controlling 
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the situation. It was given for my help and 
I intend to make the trial on those lines.” 

“You are entirely within your rights” 
replied Fink. ‘And while I can’t say 
that I have perfect faith in it, still the 
fact that Watt has been of such value to 
me before makes me curious, to say the 
least.” 

“T haven’t a thing to lose myself” I 
retorted. “It’s all madness to me, but 
I'll do my part.” 

Fink then gave me five dollars to pro- 
cure some food and to pay the chemist, 
and I went away. 

Upon leaving the Harwood building 
I turned straight away to the west, de- 
termined to get as far as possible from his 
office, before surrendering my secret, and 
at last a small drug-store attracted me. I 
went in. An intelligent clerk in the pre- 
scription department glanced at me. I 
handed up my slip of paper without a 
word. He took it, studied it with care. 
“That’s quaint mixture, all right” he said 
with a smile. 

“It makes a pretty stout drink, doesn’t 
it?” I inquired. 

“T don’t believe you’d better drink it” 
cautioned the clerk. 

“T don’t intend to” I retorted. 

After filling the bottle with a clear yel- 
low liquid he added one or two other in- 
gredients which made no apparent change 
in it except to deepen its color. ‘Here 
you are” he said at length. “Price fifty 


cents.”’ 

I was on my guard. “I want that slip 
back.” 

He grinned. ‘“‘All right, it’s of no value 
to me.” 


I paid for my liquid and with a feeling 
of having made a fool of myself started 
on my return to Fink’s office. The 
nearer I got to the Harwood building the 
higher my sense of power mounted, and 
as I entered his door I was perfectly sure 
I held a mighty secret in my hand. 

The engineer had placed on the table 
a square earthen tray, and in the middle of 
this a lump of coal, a piece of rock and a 
quarter of a brick. As I entered he locked 
the door, saying: “We don’t want any ob- 
servers just now, for if this thing doesn’t 
work we’ll be ridiculous, and if it does we 
don’t want anybody else in the combine.” 

I approached the table with a definite 
sense of being face to face with fate. There 

















The Nugget: 


lay three pieces of mineral, each distinct 
in itself, yet possessing characteristics 
common to the others. I knew enough 
of the latest theories of matter to under- 
stand that the “indestructible atom’’ of 
the old-time chemistry was exploded and 
that matter was simply another form of 
motion, and I recalled a sentence I had 
once read concerning scientific advance 
in the world. “Ten thousand years from 
now,” the words ran, “men will still be 
discovering laws of matter just as they are 
today, and they will look back upon the 
most advanced notions of our days as 
the childish imaginings of boys at play 
with sticks and_ stones.” 

The engineer, as he stood above the 
table with the uncorked bottle in his 
hand, became very grave. His voice 
thrilled me as he said: ‘‘What is matter, 
after all, but force; and what is force, but 
resistance to mind; and what is mind, but 
the domination of matter? Why should 
not so simple a thing as this present ex- 
periment succeed?” he asked. “Be con- 
fident and all is ours.” 

He poured a small quantity of the liquid 
upon each of the metals before him and 
then applied a match to the coal. A pale 
blue aromatic smoke arose, and in a few 
moments the lump was reduced to a minute 
patch of white powder. He touched a match 
to the brick and a clear flame consumed it 
entirely. It seemed that nothing remained. 

Breathless, awed, silent with amaze- 
ment, I bent above the third object, a 
piece of ore, and as the engineer touched 
that with his match I held my breath. 
Slowly it burned with a yellow flame and 
with a strange and penetrating odor, 
burned until something bubbled and 
gleamed at the heart of it, and then the 
combustion died slowly out and behold, 
in the earthen dish, lay a little button of 
frosted yellow metal! 

Fink gave a shout of astonishment. 
His face turned white with emotion. 
He flung one arm around my shoulder. 
“Our fortune is made!” he huskily ex- 
claimed. “My boy! To be able to burn 


clay like coal would make you the wonder 
of the world. To produce an absolutely 
smokeless coal would put you in posses- 
sion of untold millions, but to be able to 
smelt silver ore into gold makes us some- 
thing more than conjurors. 
transmuters of metals.” 


It makes us 
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“Let’s try it again” I urged, filled with 
the heat of victory. “Put in a larger 
piece.” 

Fink brought a heavier lump from one 
of the shelves in his cabinet and placed 
it upon the dish. Again he poured the 
magic fluid over it. Again the dross ore 
burned away, leaving its button of pure 
gold at the bottom. 

““Marvelous!”’ he exclaimed. ‘The test 
is complete. Now, what shall we do with 
it? What is to be my share in it?” 

Convinced in spite of myself, dazzled 
by the possibilities of my secret, I shrank 
from the older man. It seemed to me 
that a darker gleam, a more furtive look 
had come into his face. An instant fear 
of being overpowered, of having my secret 
wrested from me, filled my heart. I 
could not reply. 

A new thought came to Fink. He 
sharply asked: “You didn’t leave that 
formula at the drug-store, did you?” 

I glowed with pride of my astuteness. 
“No, I’ve got it with me.” 

“Did the clerk copy it?” 

This chilled me. “I don’t believe he 
did.” 

“Did he examine the formula carefully? 
Did he read the writing on it?” 

“Ves, he went all over it, but he evi- 
dently didn’t think it very important; 
in fact, he laughed at me.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped now. The 
question is, what will you take for that 
paper?” 

“T won’t sell it.” 

“T’m not asking you to sell it all, only 
a share of it. You understand, it may be 
that the cost of that liquid will make its 
use impracticable. We shall need vast 
quantities of it and that means a plant of 
producing works and an immense expense.” 
His practical business sense humbled me. 
“Tt’s one thing to buy a small bottle of 
this liquid at a drug-store and quite an- 
other thing to make it by the thousand 
barrels. You see that, don’t you?” 

I saw it and I understood his purpose in 
enlarging on this phase of it, but I stub- 
bornly said: “I will not sell any part of 
it outright, but I will make some arrange- 
ment with you for its use.” 

“T don’t see any way of doing that. 
The really simple thing would be for you 
to sell me a half-interest or a quarter- 
interest and let me organize the business.” 








In the end, he convinced me of the 
reasonableness of this plan, and when he 
said that he would be willing to advance 
$1000 or even $5000 against the issuance 
to him of one-quarter of the stock in the 
company, I began to perceive that wealth 
was under my hand. I was stunned at 
the magnitude of the treasure which had 
thus been thrust upon me from the in- 
visible world, but I argued that if the 
formula was worth so much to another it 
was worth much more to me. ‘You have 
done nothing to earn it,’ I said, “‘and 
neither have I; but as I am in possession 
of it, and as it was given to me through 
some power of my own I think I should con- 
trol at least three-quarters of the stock.” 

To this, at last, Fink assented and an 
agreement was drawn up and signed and 
a check for $5000 passed from the engi- 
neer to me. 

“There” said he, as I affixed my signa- 
ture, “that makes you and me monarchs 
of the mining world.” 

“T must telegraph my mother” I said, 
dazed with my good fortune, and filled 
with awe of the universe. 

“Very well, but come back again this 
afternoon. By that time I shall have 
plans outlined for some fresh tests.” 

We parted as men say good-by while 
their feet are on a ledge of solid gold; and 
as I was passing through the door I glanced 
back. Fink had taken up the formula 
and was bending above it with the same 
absorption with which he had been pon- 
dering the sheet of drawings at the begin- 
ning of our first interview. 


When I had established myself at a 
good hotel and had bathed and clothed 
myself, my self-respect was quite restored 
and I entered Fink’s office next morning 
with the confident air of the man who has 
a bank account and a newly successful 
gold-mine. 

The engineer was not in when I arrived 
but the clerk said he was on the way, 
and that I was to be detained till he came. 

A few moments later I heard the rush 
of footsteps on the stairs and a moment 
later, Fink, his face convulsed with wrath, 
burst into the room. 

“You cheated me, you young whelp” 
he shouted. “Give me back that check, 
or Ill have you arrested. The whole 
thing was a game, a put-up job!” 
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I stared in amazement. 
mean?” 

“T mean that you fooled me, lied to me! 
Your magic formula is weak as _ milk. 
It’s nothing but a solution of inert salts. 
No wonder you wouldn’t let me see it.” 
He whipped out the paper. “It’s a mix- 
ture of drugs as common as carbolic acid. 
You could put the stuff in your eye with- 


“What do you 


out feeling it. You hypnotized me. You 
played a confidence game on me. Now 


give me back that check or I'll throttle 
you.” 

“Hold on a minute” I replied, standing 
resolutely before him. “It did the busi- 
ness, didn’t it?” 

Fink dropped into a chair as if all life 
and vitality had suddenly gone out of 
him. He passed a nerveless hand over his 
eyes. <A bewildered look clouded his face. 

I pressed my advantage. ‘You saw 
what happened. You applied the match 
to the brick, to the coal and to the ore. I 
didn’t believe in it. I told you I didn’t, 
but it did the work all the same.” 

Fink stammered. “That’s true, that’s 
true! I saw it—” he sprang up again. 
“But there’s a cheat in it somewhere. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes as I read that for- 
mula. I compounded it myself and tried 
again. It didn’t work. Of course it 
didn’t work. How could it? Now there’s 
just one of two things true. Either the 
stuff you had in that bottle was not made 
up from the formula which you gave me, 
or else the whole thing is a fraud.” 

“But there couldn’t be any fraud” I 
insisted. “You saw the stuff burn.” 

This was the unanswerable retort and 
Fink weakly said: “Then you did not 
give me the right formula.” 

“T gave you the one from which the 
clerk filled that bottle. If anybody has 
cheated, the clerk is the man.” 

Fink’s mind was off on this track. 
“Come, let’s go back and try it again,” 
said he. “That’s the only way for you 
to escape arrest. I’m not to be played 
with, I can tell you.” 

“Very well, I’m ready” I replied, sus- 
tained by something I could not under- 
stand. Together we went down the stairs 
and out into the street where Fink’s car 
was waiting. 

It took but a few minutes for us to reach 
the drug-store and together we went in 
to watch the prescription refilled. 

















Slowly it burned with a yellow flame until something bubbled and gleamed at the heart of it, 
and behold, in the earthen dish lay a little button of frosted yellow metal! 
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As the clerk moved about at his task 
I said to Fink in a low voice: “Let’s 
examine this thing from another point 
of view. According to our experience, 
somebody knows how to put together a 
liquid that will make sandstone burn like 
a coal. I don’t know anything about it; 
you don’t know anything about it— 
therefore, it’s up to this clerk and whoever 
wrote that formula. We must be very 
careful not to let him know that it has any 
particular value to us.” 

Fink was impressed by this reasoning 
and his manner softened. “Didn’t you 
analyze those symbols? You say you're 
a college man? Couldn’t you see at a 
glance that stuff was inert?” 

“To tell the truth” I answered shame- 
facedly, “I didn’t give it close attention. 
I didn’t believe in it and I don’t yet. I 
mean to say, it’s all like a dream to 
me. And yet you stood by and saw the 
thing work. You, a chemist and engi- 
neer, had faith enough in it to draw me a 
check.” 

He was completely silenced and stood 
musing for several minutes. At last he 
said: “If the thing worked once, it will 
work again and if this clerk puts it up 
this time as he did before and it don’t 
work—but it must work! It is impossible 
that we should both have been deceived 
in the matter.” 

On the way back neither of us said a 
word. He was still ominously silent as 
he entered his office. He went about 
preparations for the test with sullen swift- 
ness. At last, having locked the door as 
before, he turned to me and menacingly 
said: ‘Now, this time settles it. Pro- 
ceed.” With trembling hands I poured 
the liquid over the piece of ore as before 
and again the engineer applied the match. 
Nothing took place! The liquid might 
have been salt and water, so inert was it, 
so incombustible was it. 

For a full minute Fink pondered—then 
turning with a terrible oath he exclaimed: 
“This proves that you are a thief!” 

I was quick in my defense. “It proves 
nothing of the kind” I retorted, and squared 
myself to repel a physical attack. “You 
saw the ore burn. Remember that. 
Somebody understands how to mix that 
liquid. This bottle is filled with what 
purposes to be the same liquid as before. 
If it isn’t, then the clerk cheated.” 


“T’ve got you” he said. “I’ve stopped 
the payment on that check.” 

“Well, then,” I responded, “the trans- 
action is closed. Give me back my for- 
mula.” 

This turn dazed him. “I will not do 
it!” he replied stubbornly. 

I grew hot with fury. “You say it is 
worthless. You’ve stopped the payment 
on my check because you considered it 
worthless and now you refuse to give it 
back.” I advanced upon him threaten- 
ingly. “You return that paper to me, or 
I'll smash you right where you stand.” 

For a moment or two he meditated 
physical resistance. Then, the humor of 
the thing seemed to strike him. “Well, 
by ——, this is amusing!” he said. ‘Here 
we are on the point of killing each other 
for a pipe-dream—case of auto-hypnosis.” 

“It may seem funny to you” I answered, 
“but if you don’t—” 

Fink’s face lost its set line. “But the 
nugget, Boy!’’ he exclaimed. “We were 
not hypnotized. It’s all true, for the nug- 
get remains.” 

He drew from his vest pocket a folded 
slip which I recognized as the formula. 
This he laid upon the table, well out of 
my reach, and placing a heavy stone 
weight upon it, turned to me, still strug- 
gling with his doubt. 

“The nugget is real, I grant that” he 
muttered, staring at me in bewilderment. 

My confidence returned. ‘‘You’ve got 
to believe what you see and touch. You 
must accept the nugget as proof that the 
formula was potent.” 

“Just a moment”’ he urged. 

“Give me the formula” I repeated. 
“Tt is mine.” 

Yielding to my demand, he made a 
gesture of renunciation. “Take your 
devil’s recipe and be damned to you.” 

Springing to the table, I snatched up 
the weight and reached for the paper. 

It was gone! 

One glance at Fink’s face showed me 
that he was as mystified as myself. The 
formula so mysteriously given had been 
as mysteriously taken away—only the 
nugget remained as evidence that the epi- 
sode was not entirely a dream. And it 
dangles from my watch fob as a visible 
sign of my debt to Alexander Watt, in- 
ventor of the steam-engine, and of a for- 
mula for the transmutation of metals. 
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Ger faltering footsteps that awake the grass 
Retreat ton often as she feels her way 
While Winter steps aside to let her pass 
But sews his ermine on her cloak of May. 


Give me my Western Spring, a boisterous maid 
Who flings the poppies broadcast in her train 


And laughs at feeble Winter, unafraid, 


Ger bright smile warming his last tearful rain. 


Up from the south with wind-flung hair she flies, 

The brown earth greening ‘neath her dancing feet, 
Tears the gray web of Winter from the skies 
And madly sings him into swift retreat. 
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J like me not your timid Eastern Spring, 
Chat shy gray maid of tender, tearful mien 
Who half holds back the flowers she strives to bring 
And seems afraid to cloak the world in green. 
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W, WHEN THE ANCHISED WOMAN PUTS O 
EDY OF THE AGES, SHE KNOWS-—-BETTER THAN ANY SNEERING ANTI-SUFFRAGIST WHO TAUNTS HER WITH HER 
LACK OF ACCOMPL MENT—THAT NOT M/ INHUMANITY TO MAN SO M H AS TO WOMAN WAS THE ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S SINS CLEAREST IN HER MIND—AYE, HEAVIEST ON HER CONSCIENCE—-WHEN SHE ASKED FOR THE 

BALLOT 


A TENTATIVE HAND THAT SEEKS TO END THIS BAFFLING TRAG- 
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WOMAN'S VOTE 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON 


Author of: In the Bishop’s Carriage 


N a morning in last January 

about the middle of the month, 

a woman in San Francisco 

called to her neighbor the news 

that a man named Albert 

Hendricks, accused of assaulting a sixteen- 

year-old girl, had forfeited his bail and 
disappeared. 

“We won’t stand for that sort of thing 
any more; the judge hadn’t any right to 
lower that man’s bail” she said. ‘We 
women are going to have a meeting about 
it. I wonder if you won’t be chairman— 
you’ve got a long-trained skirt.” 

This was the origin of the first recall 
attempted in San Francisco. 

Note the simplicity of it. And the fem- 
ininity of it. And the power of it. 

This little over-the-fence chat took place 


in 1913. Just a year before, in January, 
1912, a similar conversation had taken 
place. It had to do with the same police 


court in which Hendricks’ bail had been 
reduced. It was the same story of flight 
and forfeiture of bonds by another offender, 
aman accused of rape on two charges; he, too, 
had forfeited his bail—$500 on each charge. 
But there was no question of a woman’s 
meeting to see what to do about it in Jan- 
uary, 1912, though this case was far the 
more heinous; women had had the right to 
vote for only a couple of months then; the 
Recall itself was only that old. There 
would be no question of recall today, if it 
were not for the women of Oceanside. 
Out along the beach between Golden Gate 
Park and the ocean is an irregularly shaped 
gore of sand, upon which a village of modest 
houses has supplemented and dignified what 
used to be called Carville from the old horse- 





cars that were planted there and trans- 
formed into temporary dwellings. Its com- 
parative isolation and its homogeneous 
population make it village-like in its cus- 
toms. Out yonder women still gossip over 
the back fence. 

And they have much to gossip about. 
For along that highway that borders the 
ocean are certain lawless resorts; along that 
highway, late at night, there are wild sounds 
of revel from speeding automobiles, and some 
times there are bitter cries from drunken, 
dazed, betrayed women. 

This the women of Oceanside know; this 
they can’t help knowing. Now and then 
a decent mother of a family out there has 
been called from bed to take in a girl, sob- 
bing, shamed, left half-stripped by the 
highway. 

On last Christmas night, for instance, a 
man and his wife, driving home, heard cries 
from the dense bushes to the side. The 
wife would have stopped, but the husband, 
knowing the sort of case a decent body may 
get into out yonder, drove on. They had 
passed the spot and were on their way to 
peace and obscurity when the cries came 
again. The wife, determined now, insisted 
upon turning back. In the bushes, strug- 
gling desperately with a man, whose face 
she had scratched and torn in her struggles 
to escape, was a girl of seventeen. 

In the morning the tale was told all over 
the little settlement, of a man named Hend- 
ricks who had taken up into his automobile 
a little girl living in another part of the city, 
who had stopped with her at a wayside 
resort where they drank, and who had been 
discovered attacking her under cover of 
the bushes. 
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Oceanside followed the case—naturally; 
saw that on January roth the man’s bail 
was fixed by a police judge at $5000 bonds 
or $3000 cash: read with resentment that, 
after the first judge had refused to lower the 
bail, it had been reduced by another police 
judge to $1000; and on January 13th dis- 
covered, with profound indignation, that 
Hendricks had forfeited bail and fled. 

It was then that the women of Oceanside 
remembered that they are voters. They 
prevailed upon the one of them who had 
what they considered the proper gown to 
preside at the meeting and, all their wrath 
directed against the police judge who had 
lowered the offender’s bail, they started 
the recall. 

And then they learned things. They 
learned, for instance, that a criminal, the 
penalty for whose offense may be life im- 
prisonment, had been bailed in the same 
police court they were investigating, for 
$500; whereas the bail set in another court 
on two occasions for merely attempted 
assault had been ten and twenty times as 
much. A child had been abused by a man 
named Woolsey, who lived in her father’s 
house for three years; when this child, still 
a school-girl, reached the age of fourteen, 
she took two of her girl friends with her 
to a hotel to meet Woolsey. When 
the man was finally arrested and his bail 
set by the police judge these women are 
now trving to recall, a protest had been 
made that the bail was inadequate, but the 
judge in question had refused to raise it. 
And the criminal had escaped. 

They learned—-it was a dramatic scene, 
when the accused judge faced the women at 
a mass meeting and justly demanded that 
anonymous testimony against him be not 
considered—of a case dismissed for lack of 
evidence in his court against a man accused 
by two policemen of gross moral turpitude. 
The young woman, who had made the 
charge in behalf of her two sisters, came 
out from behind her anonymity and from 
the platform openly repeated her accusation. 


Now this threatened recall of a police 
judge is undertaken, I should say, not be- 
cause the women believe this particular 
judge to be unique in flagrant adherence to 
a police court system of leniency in sex- 
crimes; not because they think him the 
worst of his type that San Francisco has 
known; but because they consider him a 





type and because they consider the police 
court system one that must be changed. 
This recall presents something definite, some- 
thing to do, which feminine hands have been 
aching for. This article is written in 
February; what may become of the move- 
ment no one can prophesy. But any one 
who knows how deeply the more serious 
clubs of California women are feeling their 
new responsibility and the trend which— 
almost in spite of themselves—they are be- 
ing forced into, can foresee the temper and 
courage with which the fight will be made, 
should these clubs be convinced of the jus- 
tice of the proposed recall in spite of an 
undoubtedly sincere and respectable defens2 
of this judge, and indorse and work for it. 

For they know how to work. One of 
them, for instance, has a civics section which 
is specializing upon Federal control of the 
white slaver, and the power of its member- 
ship is behind the Attorney General’s 
demand for a Federal appropriation of 
$200,000 this year to cope with commer- 
cialized immorality. Every club in the 
state has been invited to join them; they 
get indorsement from state and national 
union of women’s clubs; they send special 
letters to every senator and congressman in 
the United States, and to one session of Con- 
gress they send five hundred telegrams ask- 
ing that the appropriation be made. 

Out on Nineteenth avenue, turning an 
infamous resort to good uses as the old 
Pagan temples were consecrated to Chris- 
tianity, is another club of women bending 
all its energies to another side of the same 
complicated, vexed question of sex-morals; 
helping girls to trades, to professions; pro- 
viding exercise for them in outdoor gymnas- 
tics, and amusement for them at super- 
vised dances, in the hope that these will 
take the place of those vicious recruiting 
grounds for Pacific street—the dance-halls 
where liquor is sold. 

Three thousand San Francisco women, 
delegates from thirty clubs, have indorsed 
Senate Bill No. 320 to secure a Red Light 
Injunction and Abatement Law directed 
against the owners and lessees of property 
leased for immoral purposes. 

You may talk to women of the futility of 
fighting social sex sins, but they seem to be 
congenitally incapable of believing you. I 
heard a man talk to an audience in behalf 
of this measure, and when he touched upon 
that old, old text—it always has been; it 
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always will be—there came a curious resem- 
blance in every woman’s face within my 
vision; for every face had hardened, stiff- 
ened, was marked with the family likeness of 
rebellion. The lecturer was addressing him- 
self to deaf ears,to eyes determined not to see. 

And this is at once the weakness and the 
strength of the new element in elections. 
Those who have watched the ardor of the 
most eager and high-minded reformers burn 
out in commissions, in barren resolutions 
and recommendations, see in the average 
woman’s limitations that power, that one- 
idead incapacity to look philosophically on 
both sides of a question which marks Those 
Who Change Things. You may object 
that such qualities produce a Carrie Nation. 
They do, but they also make a Joan of 
Arc, a Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The woman with a conscience has much 
thinking to do these days. She cannot 
reconcile herself to acknowledged municipal 
regulation of that which her conscience out- 
laws; she is too new for the hypocrisies of 
governmental compromise; but she is too 
clean, too much a housewife and a puritan 
to stand fora scattered, not segregated, vice 
district. Her recently awakened realiza- 
tion of equality, the new broom that her 
conscience is, revolts at a policy that estab- 
lishes a municipal clinic for women prosti- 
tutes, yet by a curious, cowardly subterfuge, 
overlooks the male’s share in infection; as 
though the plague created and disseminated 
in common could have but one source! And 
in addition to all this, she is learning that 
when She is ready at last to attack the 
vested, organized, recognized institution of 
prostitution, the first result of her activities 
will mean greater misery and perhaps 
speedier death for the woman who is al- 
ready at the lowest point of the social scale. 

They are telling a tragically sardonic story 
up in Sacramento these days of a good 
woman who, in her fanatic determination 
to end an intolerable moral situation, im- 
plored a legislator to vote for this drastic 
remedy for red-light districts. 

“But what’s to become of the poor devils 
—the women we turn out into the streets?” 
he asked her. 

“Oh,” she cried in all sincerity, “they 
only live five years anyway.” 

“Only five years” he mused ironically, 
“on the streets.”’ 

She nodded, blind to every aspect of the 
situation but one: what was five years of 
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street walking when weighed in the balance 
with reform? 

But over against this unconscious, if 
unconscionable cruelty, set this fact: There 
are seven hundred women in San Francisco 
whose one aim in civic life is to found a 
State Training School for girls gone wrong 
who would go right. This association has a 
representative in Sacramento whose sole 
business it is to further a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a helping station for girls on the 
way to usefulness and moral health, modeled 
upon similar establishments in other states. 
Here is work, backed by thirty thousand 
club women of the state, proceeding defi- 
nitely, practically to a solution of one of the 
most appalling obstacles to the crusade 
against vice. 

But the time has not yet come when 
woman will face her individual share of 
atonement for a social sin in which she has 
acquiesced. Ultimately, with universal 
suffrage, the wheel of time must place at 
the door of the protected woman responsi- 
bility for the prostitute. As yet she can- 
not see herself, in her own home, taking up 
the broken lives, diseased bodies, debased 
minds and deadened souls—the by-product 
of that which men tell her has always been 
and always must be. When Figuerroa, the 
notorious white slaver, now serving a sen- 
tence, was sent to San Quentin, he left 
behind the girl whose confession and com- 
plaint had sent him there, a repentant girl, 
willing, anxious to quit “the life.” Of all 
those applied to, only one woman would 
take her into her own house, a woman 
wretchedly poor and not altogether repu- 
table, but with soul and imagination enough 
left to see possibilities for the young woman 
that were not for herself, and to help her 
to them. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the 
new crusader is hampered by the training 
of centuries, a training that made social 
achievement for woman depend upon a 
negative thing—ignorance of sex sins. At 
her very first contact with sex evils as a girl 
she was taught the only ladylike policy— 
to ignore. Not to have opinions on prosti- 
tution, not to have heard of syphilis, not 
to know the meaning of White Slavery, not 
to be aware of the Pacific street of her town. 
Yes, it took more than this to make a lady, 
but no lady could be who had not this much 
of savoir faire; or rather, whose mother 
hadn’t it for her. 
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I remember a child in the mining town 
where we lived when I was a girl who used 
to take to her heels and fairly fly across the 
Pacific street of the place, which she had 
to cross on her way to school. In her 
ignorance she really believed that vice was 
something materially infectious like small- 
pox or diphtheria. And if girls are to be 
raised without a social conscience, perhaps 
a bogey of this sort is as effective as another. 

But enfranchised mothers are finding this 
sort of terrorizing anachronistic. Nowadays 
your girl is not sent flying with half-shut 
eyes and bated breath past the tragic facts 
‘of existence. She is set face to face with 
them. Look at the course of study for 1913 
recommended by a remarkably successful 
state club which has twelve hundred mem- 
bers in San Francisco alone. 


The Social Evil, a report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, second edition edited and enlarged 
by Professor Seligman. Putnams, 1912, 
net $1.75. Contains brief description of his- 
tory and methods of treatment of social evil 
in Europe; and full and interesting account 
of recent developments in public opinion and 

. legislation in the United States. 

Addams, Jane: A New Conscience and An 
Ancient Evil. Macmillan, 1912, net $1.25. 
Published also serially in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1911—April, 1912. De- 
scribes sympathetically the conditions of 
life and industry in cities which drive young 
people into vice. 

Janney, Dr. O. Edward: The White Slave 
Traffic. Published by the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York, rg11, net $1.00. History and causes of 
traffic in girls. 

The Social Evil in Chicago, report of the Vice 
Commission, 1911. This cannot be bought 
but a digest of it is found in the magazine 
Vigilance for May, 1911, published at 156 
Fifth avenue, New York, ten cents per copy. 

Roe, Clifford G.: The Great War on White Slav- 
ery. The Smithsonian Company, Oakland, 
Cal., 1911, net $1.50. 

Kaufmann, Reginald: The House of Bondage. 
N. Y. Grosset and Dunlap. 1912, net 50 
cents. A novel giving a terrible but reliable 
picture of the prostitute’s life. 

Sanger, W. W.: The History of Prostitution. 
Second edition, New York, 1906. 

Dock, Lavinia: Hygiene and Morality. New 
York, 1910, net $1.00. Guide to parents on 
subjects of sex education and sex hygiene of 
young people. 


Is it surprising that preparation of this 
sort should enable women to discuss this 
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proposed recall measure and all it entails 
with self-unconsciousness, with courage and 
cleanliness of thought, in an assemblage of 
about five hundred people of both sexes; 
particularly when you reflect that the 
discussion took place at a meeting of one of 
the most influential associations of civic 
workers in America? 

Of course there are many associations 
besides these which were in existence before 
sufirage came to California, specialized 
clubs that have waged war persistently with 
the ages-old enemy. To these organiza- 
tions weary with the fight, the young clubs 
of vigorous, undefeated recruits are most 
welcome. With their brand-new vote in their 
hands, and their pathetic belief in the power 
of legislation, the only impossibility they 
know is the impossibility of doing nothing. 

For the thing has been smoldering in 
women’s hearts for generations. And now 
when the enfranchised woman puts out a 
tentative hand that seeks to end this trag- 
edy of the ages, to cleanse this polluting 
plague-spot of civilization, the hidden, 
filthy corner of the world’s housekeeping, 
she learns what men have learned before 
her: how complicated an apparently simple 
question of right and wrong can be. 

She learns the interdependence of vicious 
anti-social conditions and the social evil, 
of underpaid working girls and a civiliza- 
tion whose boast it is that it can capitalize 
anything—even shame. She comes to 
know that she must consider the part in the 
sex instinct that pleasure impulses play, 
and the deep-rooted desire for pretty things 
to make a girl pretty, deep-rooted and old 
as sex itself. She finds out in time what is 
the toll a costly civilization pays for a 
financial standard of living that’s at war 
with Nature. 

But though woman is baffled by it all, 
she is not beaten. She can’t afford to be, 
she feels the problem to be so peculiarly 
hers. She knows—better than any sneer- 
ing anti-suffragist who taunts her with her 
lack of accomplishment—she knows that not 
man’s inhumanity to man so much as to 
woman was the one of the world’s sins 
clearest in her mind, heaviest on her con- 
science, when she asked for the ballot. 

And now that she has got it, the first use 
she makes of her power in San Francisco is 
to turn her weapon against the judge whom 
she charges with having failed to protect 
her sex in a child. 
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int ChE MIDSG OF LIFE: 


EMEMBER that I stood on the corner of First and Santa 
Clara streets waiting for a car to take me to East San José, and 
that I was reading that morning’s Mercury. It was never my cus- 
tom to read the death notices, yet that morning I went carefully 
down the column and, greatly shocked, I read the following: 
ATKINSON—In Denver, Colorado, March 15, 1913, John 
Atkinson, a native of Scotland. 

The news found me unprepared, for although I was aware that 
my friend Atkinson had left San Jose a year ago for a residence in 
Arizona in drier air and at a higher altitude, I had believed that the 
change of climate was all he needed for complete recovery. 

Just then who should come along Santa Clara street but John 
Atkinson! He greeted me in the old-time cheery fashion, and the 
instant of surprise at seeing him at that particular moment gave 
way to sudden amusement that I should have taken it for granted 
that the world held but one John Atkinson, a native of Scotland. 

My John Atkinson had never looked better in his life. He gave 
my hand a strong warm grip, holding it a long time, I remember, 
and somehow I felt that his vitality was lifting me to his physical 
level just as one sometimes feels mentally lifted by a powerful 
speaker. Atkinson had been like that in the old days before his 
illness weakened him. All his strength had returned to him; even 
more, it seemed. He was a shining manifestation of the healing 
of the desert. 

I recall that he spoke my fullname: “I’m mighty glad to see you, 
Arthur Burbank Browne; how are you?” The huskiness was gone 
from his voice; its tones had gained in richness, in vibrant beauty. 

We stood there chatting of mutual friends, our rambles at Alum 
Park, the walk we took from Saratoga to Los Gatos, the days spent 
at Carmel-by-the-Sea and our camping trip to Lake county. Car 
after car went by toward East San José but I did not heed them, so 
glad was I to be in the company of this old friend, thus marvelously 
restored to his full use in the world. I remember that I realized 
anew the spell which Atkinson had always exerted upon me, an 
influence hard to explain yet rich in fine experience. 

That spell was singularly strong at this sudden meeting. I 
thought him greatly changed, radiantly changed expresses it. 
There was no fear in his eyes, no languor in his voice, no apparent 
weakness in hands or feet, and what pleased me most was that he 
alluded to his illness as a thing quite past and gone forever. In 
fact, I found myself wholly unable to refer to it; mysteriously he 








led our conversation from it. Indeed we seemed, as one might say, 
to begin our acquaintance all over again; though our friendship 
appeared to be along the old lines it had been purged or cleansed 
from all ideas of sadness, pain, illness or infirmity. Gradually I 
became aware of a change beyond my understanding. I remember 
that as I gazed at him the scene of the Transfiguration on the Mount 
passed through my mind and that I noticed the perfume of an un- 
known flower. 

We stood for some time quite oblivious to the busy street traffic, 
though I do remember that all at once a lot of people rushed over 
to the corner where we were standing and gathered around some- 
thing that lay on the sidewalk. Atkinson and I moved a little to 
one side. A policeman stepped to a telephone box at our left and 
called for assistance. Soon we heard the clanging gong of the Red 
Cross ambulance, the crowd surged to the curb, and something, 
or rather some one, was placed inside. Then the crowd dispersed. 

Up and down both streets the cars passed in close procession. 
But Atkinson evidently had no notion of boarding any of them, 
and I seemed to have forgotten entirely that I had ever had any 
intention of leaving that particular corner. 

I recall that I did ask Atkinson what his plans were for the future, 
he replying that future, present and past were all one to him, 
adding, as I thought at the time, rather jocosely: ‘“ You know that 
in the midst of death we are in life!’ Then I remembered that 
Atkinson had always had a little trick of twisting and turning the 
commonplace texts and phrases of every-day speech, so I simply 
applauded his remark with an approving smile. 

“Come,” he said, “let’s stroll around into Second street.” 

I seemed to have completely dismissed whatever it was that had 
occupied my brain when I had so short a time ago stood alone on 
the corner, unfolding and perusing the Vercury. Gladly, and with 
a strange sense of elation, I accepted the invitation. We walked 
east a block, and then turned south. 

As we were about to pass the bulletin board which stood on the 
sidewalk before the office of the Evening News, I stopped and read: 

Arthur Burbank Browne dropped dead this morning at 
the corner of First and Santa Clara streets. 
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THE GARDEN of “THE ROSARY” 


By LELA ANGIER LENFEST 
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“Each hour a pearl” 


ND all within sound of the Mission 

Bells. Few, if any, of the tour- 

ists who motor blithely along the 

King’s Highway in California, 

and stopping at the Mission 

Santa Barbara climb the worn stairs of the 

bell-tower to enjoy the glorious view, are 

aware that scarce an arrow’s flight away lies 

the charming garden of Robert Cameron 

Rogers, whose early death has left the 
world poorer in the spirit of true poetry. 

Two slender books of verse are all we have 

to attest his unusual gift for lyric poetry. 

As we read his delightful verse, we wish that 

he might have been permitted to gather more 

of those late-grown harvests of which he 

sings in “To Each Man Comes His Season.” 

Yet if, as Coleridge says, poetry is the 

blossom and fragrance of all human knowl- 

edge, human thoughts and human pas- 





sions, then ‘“‘Glendessary,’ as the poet 
called his canyon home, is in its way as much 
of a poem as ‘““The Rosary.” 

To gain this poetic paradise we go up 
from the Mission along the pathway by the 
high stone wall with its bignonia-wreathed 
cross and enter the Canyon Road over- 
arched by huge sycamores and live oaks, 
disclosing, between their trunks, bouquets 
of blossoming sumac and the soft gray 
stalks of the white sage beloved by the bees. 

A wagon, loaded with the brown sand- 
stone found in the canyon bed and in the 
adjoining mountains and with three brown- 
robed Franciscans atop, comes slowly up 
the road and we wonder whether, after all, 
we are in the “raw western world” or on 
the slopes of Fiesole. A turn brings to view 
the blue and rugged slopes of Santa Ynez 
which dominate the Santa Barbara country. 
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We pass through a wistaria-covered pergola, which in springtime is wreathed in pendent 
amethystine chains, like massed rosaries at the world’s Easter service 














On the left of the road, the gables of the 
poet’s house peep out from embowering oak 
and rare acacias, the whole engirt by a 
native sandstone wall. The garden in 
front of the house has been left largely in its 
native state, resembling the terminal moraine 
of a glacier. Huge boulders, the playthings 
of giant forces, are scattered and heaped in 
every direction. On one side they have 
been piled into a stone wall over which a 
tangle of pink Tecoma McKinni and foamy 
white native clematis fall in billows of 
bloom. Weaving through them is the 
Virginia Creeper which will give a touch of 
color when the others have ceased to bloom. 
This vine-clad stone wall is a bit of poetry 
as truly as is “The Rosary.” The “Boulder 
Garden,” as this spot might well be called, 
is a restrained wilderness where ferns, vines 
and creeping things are doing their best to 
soften the harsh outlines of stone and rock. 
Blue African lilies and pink amaryllis give 
a note of color. The passer-by sees noth- 
ing save this rock-heap and the natural 
forest which clothes the canyon for several 
acres around, and knows nothing of the 
lovely formal garden back of the house, as 
precise as the other is irregular and pic- 
turesque. This is the expression of the 
poet’s own taste and fancy, and one cannot 
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imagine a more charming spot in which to 
rest and play. 

We pass through a wistaria-covered per- 
gola, which in springtime is wreathed in 
pendent amethystine chains, like massed 
rosaries at Easter service—the rare 
Japanese wistaria (W. multajuga), im- 
ported from Japan by the poet—-and come 
out upon the house terrace, a broad re- 
freshing stretch of emerald green, sur- 
rounded by a formal balustrade of the same 
brown sandstone which the padres were 
hauling. Mr. Rogers made use of all the 
tative materials, thus tying this charming 
bit of formality to the wild unrestrained 
beauty of the canyon. 

From the conventionality of the upper 
terrace, stone steps flanked by Italian cy- 
press lead down to a terrace with dainty 
pool and heavy shrubberies sweet with 
orange and jessamine. From the pool a 
beautiful vista of the gabled house is gained 
through the formal rows of cypress. Turn- 
ing away from the house the eye is again 
led by the cypress to a plot of green under 
the live-oak tree. Dominating all is the 
blue of Santa Ynez forming a rugged back- 
ground for the fresh green of shrubberies 
and the fringed pool where dainty pink 
water-lilies lie moored and a slender fountain 
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and shrubberies sweet with orange and jessamine. 
was written in the heart of this garden 
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sheds a soft spray into their upturned 
cups. It is a lovely spot in which to sit and 
dream, and even the most commonplace 
nature might turn poetical in such an at- 
mosphere. Perhaps it was here the poet 
penned those verses which have been so 
widely sung. Certainly it seems sure that 
they were written in the heart of this garden. 

Passing down the cypress-bordered path, 
with gay hibiscus, soft blue plumbago and 
fringed acacias in the background, we come 
to a spot which must have been a favorite 
resting-place for the poet, a low stone seat 


under a huge live oak, with a formal plat 
of grass and a stone seat opposite. The 
fragrance of thousands of blossoms in the 
rose garden beyond is wafted on the evening 
breeze. The sun is sinking over the western 
mountains, the oaks are casting long shad- 
ows and still we linger enchained by the 
nameless spirit of poesy which pervades 
the place. The bells of the Mission break 
the stillness of the evening air, the brown- 
robed fathers are passing into the dimly 
lighted chapel, and still the bells are 
echoing: 


“Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer 
To still a heart in absence wrung; 
I tell each bead unto the end, and there 


A cross is hung.” 
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By GRANT CARPENTER rrr \a 


Illustrated by Arthur CahiiJ) 


UAN QUOCK MING had fin- 
ished his evening meal, his 
four pipes of opium and his 
eight pinches of tobacco, and 
now he was sleeping, while 
his three wives, who never 

slept, were cleaning the dishes, the pots 
and the kitchen, so that all would be in 
readiness when their honorable husband 
should call for another meal. 

Quan Quock Ming’s kitchen was very 
small, and his wives, his utensils and his 
furniture nearly filled it. Quan Quock 
Ming’s cushioned chair was very large, but 
he more than filled it, and at that moment 
he seemed to be holding himself in it by 
clasping his hands over his protruding abdo- 
men. Quan Quock Ming’s throat was 
enormous, but it would not accommodate 
a single large breath, and a small one could 
get through only with much effort and noise. 
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(Quan (uock Ming’s head lolled on the 
back of his chair, his big horn-rimmed 
spectacles were on his forehead, his knees 
were wide apart, and his stockinged feet, 
with soles pressed together, rested on a 
carpet-covered stool. 

Whether it was my entrance, his own 
snoring or the clatter of tongues and pans 
in the kitchen that awakened him I cannot 
say, but he stopped in the middle of a snore 
to gasp, in the middle of the gasp to yawn, 
and in the middle of the yawn to grow!: 

“Can one never rest, even at home? 
One may as well be a dog in the street.” 

I seated myself on a teak-wood stool and 
puffed my cigar until he had finished 
grumbling and yawning and was ready to 
speak with me; and that was not until he 
had shuffled his feet into his slippers, filled 
his long pipe and puffed three times. 

“What have you heard and seen today, 











Fung Ching, that may be of profit to 
us?” he asked. 

“Nothing, sir scholar” I answered. 

“Have you then become deaf and % 
blind, or have you been sleeping all & 
day like a confirmed smoker of opium?” =3 

“No, sir scholar. I have been about a3 
the stores, the streets, the gambling 
houses and the lottery places, but one 
hears little more than old women’s 
gossip—nothing that would profit us.” 

“Surely you are a fool, Fung Ching 
—as great a fool as Moy Hung, the 
rag-picker. He never sees anything 
but refuse, and to him a first quality 
gem would be but a bit of glass. 
He once gave away the stamp from an 
old letter that was afterward sold to a 
foolish foreign devil for $150. I have just 
said that you aré fool, and even that 
trifling bit of information is worth something 
to someone. How many times must I tell 
you that every word that is uttered and 
everything that is done has a value, providing 
one can find the person who wants to know 
of it? Let us pick over the rags you have 
gathered today and see if there be not some- 
thing of worth concealed among them. 
What have you heard?” 

“Chin Jung won $84 in the lottery.” 

“That is worth something. I told his 
fortune this morning and predicted good 
luck. Tomorrow I shall make him pay 
double or treble the fee for another pre- 
diction.” 

“Jue Toy’s father is dying. 

“That is good, too. I shall advise Jue 
Toy to have the priest Soo-hoo Hung, so that 
I may get a commission on the burial fee. 
What else?” 

“The Ning Yung Benevolent Association 
has decided to send four old men back to the 
Middle Kingdom on the next steamer, and 
has set aside $200 to pay their expenses.” 

“We shall see what can be done about 
that. Anything else?” 

“Four young men who were arrested last 
month for being in this country unlawfully 
are to be sent back to the Middle Kingdom. 
The officials of the government so decided 
today.” 

“What would they pay to remain here?” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars at the 
very least.” 

“And neither the government nor the 
officials will accept their money and permit 
them to remain here?” 


” 
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“No, sir scholar; and besides the 
government must pay the steamship 
company to carry them back.”’ 

“Then there are four old men who 
® wish to go, and four young men who 
\) wish to stay, and money could be ob- 
‘tained by arranging it so that each 
could do as he wishes?” 

“That is true, sir scholar, but there 
is nothing that can be done about it.”’ 

“The government, then, will waste 
money to send men away when it could 
get money to permit them to remain. 
What a wasteful government! And the 
officials will not accept the money 
secretly, either to save it for the govern- 
ment or to profit themselves. What 
foolish officials!” 

“You speak truly, sir scholar; and now 
you can see clearly why nothing can be 
done about it.” 

“On the contrary, Fung Ching, I see 
clearly that we can do much. We shall 
trade old men for young and make a profit 
on both.” 

“That can never be done. The young 
men are in prison, and they are closely 
guarded.” 

“Then we shall find a way to get the 
young men out and the old men in. If 
neither the government nor the officials 
will trade with us, perhaps the jailers will. 
Do you know the jailers, Fung Ching?” 

“Who should know them better, since I 
have twice been in prison on your account?” 

“Not on my account, Fung Ching, but on 
account of your own stupidity; and even 
that misfortune may now be used to our 
advantage. Will the jailers accept presents 
and grant favors?” 

“They do not even put their hands be- 
hind their backs, sir scholar, but extend them 
like beggars, and without closing even one 
eye. For a few small coins they will permit 
visitors to enter the prison at forbidden 
hours and carry in opium to their friends, 
or will take prisoners out to places of 
amusement.” 

“Then it is all very easy. Go at once to 
the Ning Yung Association and make a 
contract to send each of the four old men 
back to the Middle Kingdom for $40. Then 
go to the relatives of the young men and 
make a contract to procure their release for 
$250 each—or as much more as they will 
pay. Then go to the jailers and give them 
$80 to let the young men out and the old 
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menin. There will be a profit of more than 
$1,000 for us in this one transaction, Fung 
Ching, and doubtless we shall have many 
more when it is known among our people 
that we are able to do this, for there are 
many old men who wish to go, and many 
young men who wish to stay. Attend to 
this at once.” 

All that Quan Quock Ming said seemed 
quite feasible and proper, and I had started 
toward the door to do as he advised when I 
had a thought that gave me a cold painful 
feeling just above my belt and made my 
knees weaken under me. Then I sat down 
very quickly and opened and shut my 
mouth several times without saying a word. 

“What is the matter?” asked Quan 
Quock Ming. ‘Are you ill?” 

“No, sir scholar. I was only thinking, and 
it hurt my stomach.” 

“What thought can you have that is so 
weighty it hurts?” 

“This thing cannot be done, sir scholar.” 

“Tt can be done, and we shall do it.” 

“T shall have nothing to do with it, sir 
scholar.” 

“Why not?” 

I did not answer at once, for I still felt 
the pain of the thought, but finally asked: 

“What would you do, sir scholar, if one 
of your wives borrowed money and lost it in 
gambling?” 

“T would do my duty, Fung Ching. Yes, 
I would do my duty, no matter if I esteemed 
her as highly as one does a younger sister. 
But what has that to do with the matter?” 

“What, sir scholar, would you deem to be 
your duty under the circumstances?” 

“T would surely beat her for borrowing 
the money; then I would certainly beat her 
again for gambling; and I would, without 
doubt, beat her once more for losing. Upon 
reflection, I would, in all probability, give 
her yet another beating to teach her that I 
am master of my own household.” 

“But you would not seek to injure the 
man who had lent her the money?” 

“No; I might try to borrow more from 
him, or have her do it for me, if I should 
need it. But what has this to do with our 


business ?”’ 

“Nor would you consider that the lender 
had done you an injury?” 

“No; I should consider that he had done 
me a favor in showing me my wife’s folly 
and his own generosity. 
speaking so foolishly?” 


Why are you 
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They 
are like the married snakes of the Middle 
Kingdom that go in pairs, and if a person 
so much as touches one its mate will follow 


“The foreign deviis are peculiar. 


him until it kills him. The official who 
works secretly for the government is well 
named by our countrymen, for they call him 
‘the Snake in the Grass.’ He thinks I did 
his wife an injury when I lent her money to 
bet on the races, and threatened to com- 
plain to a magistrate about her failure to 
repay me unless he ceased prosecuting me. 
He has since promised many times to send 
me to prison fora long time, and I do not want 
to go. He isin Chinatown day and night, sir 
scholar, and is watching me constantly.” 

“But what has that to do with this matter?” 

“He is the official who arrested the four 
young men, and he will see that they are 
sent away. If we should attempt to trade 
the old men for them he will surely know of 
it and send me to prison. I shall have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Have you not yet learned that there is 
no reason to fear him? ‘Twice he has placed 
irons on your wrists, and twice he has failed 
to keep them there. He will fail again. 
Be cautious when you deal with the jailers, 
and he will know nothing of it. Go, now, 
and do as I bade you.” 

His imperative tone showed me that 
further discussion would be useless if not 
impossible, so I went, but slowly and 
reluctantly, thinking now of Quan Quock 
Ming, the sage and prophet, who had 
always been my very best friend, and then 
of the Snake in the Grass, the shrewd and 
vengeful official, who had long been my 
very worst enemy. And to myself I said: 

“T will do as my friend commands, but 
surely someone who is necessary to the 
success of his plan will refuse to act, and 
that will be the end of it.” 

But the secretary of the Ning Yung 
Association was glad to be relieved of the 
care of the old men, and earn a small fee, 
the relatives of the prisoners were willing to 
pay any reasonable sum to procure their 
release, and the jailers were eager to engage 
in anything that would profit them. 

“Tt will be necessary to arrange matters 
with the assistant of the Snake in the 
Grass” they explained. “He takes the 
prisoners to the wharf and places them on 
the ship. We will see him about it.” 

I hoped he would not consent, but within 
two days I was told that he would permit 








the exchange for $20 a man. That 
would leave no profit whatever on the 
old men, so I raised the price on the 
young men to $300 each, hoping that 
their relatives would refuse to pay it; 
but. they readily agreed, and there was 
nothing to do but carry out our plans. 

The night before the steamer’s de- 
parture the assistant took the young 
men from prison, placed them in a 
closed carriage and had them driven to 
a dark corner, and there let them out, 
taking in the four old men who had been 
waiting with me; and the next day they 
were on their way to the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Quan Quock Ming and I were greatly 
pleased with so large a profit so easily earned, 
but what pleased us much more was the 
thought that we had outwitted the Snake 
in the Grass, whom I saw every day walking 
quickly on the streets and every night lurk- 
ing in the shadows, but always following 
me with vindictive eyes. 

Soon afterward two more young men 
were in prison waiting to be sent away, and 
when I found two old men willing to go I 
went to the prison to make the arrangements 
with the jailers. 

“Nothing doing, Pete the foreign 
devils always call me ‘‘Little Pete’’—they 
said. “Someone has been whispering to 
the Snake in the Grass, and he has been 
asking questions. We denied everything, 
but he is watching, and we can do nothing.” 








It is quite true that Quan Quock Ming 
earned much money by the telling of fortunes 
upon the street corner and the giving of ad- 
vice at his home, but each day’s earnings 
could be counted easily upon the fingers. 
It is also true that he had come by much 
more money through business ventures that 
required no more capital than his great 
wisdom and gift of prophecy; and I have no 
doubt at all that every cent that came into 
his hands beyond what was required for the 
frugal maintenance of his household was 
sacrificed to the gods at the Tien How 
Temple, for he often told me that was the 

‘truth of it. Therefore I could never under- 
stand why he should require the abacus that 
always lay on the table at his right hand. 
When I went to Quan Quock Ming’s 
home late in the evening to tell him what I 
had heard I was in great haste and entered 
abruptly, though with little commotion. 
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He was squatting on the floor before 
his camphor-wood chest, flicking the 
counters of the abacus to and fro and 
mumbling sums as he counted them. 
He did not hear me when I opened the 
door, but as soon as my footsteps 
sounded on the floor within he sprang 
up, slammed the lid of the chest and 
shouted: 

“T’m a poor man! I have nothing!’ 

Then as he recognized me he looked 
at me long and sharply while he panted 
for breath, and finally found enough to 
ask in a severe tone: 

“Fung Ching, why do you come into 
my home stealthily and like a thief?” 

“T came as I usually do, sir scholar” I 
answered, ‘‘except that I came more hur- 
riedly and more noisily, but you did not 
hear me; and you forgot to lock your door. 
I wanted to speak with you concerning the 
matter of trading old men for young. I 
have—” 

“Yes, Fung Ching” he interrupted, “I 
was just making some calculations concern- 
ing the profit of that enterprise when you 
disturbed me. I find—” 

‘There is no need of making any further 
calculations, sir scholar. It is—” 

“Fung Ching, I was making calculations 
when you disturbed me by entering so un- 
ceremoniously, and I was telling you that 
when you interrupted me again quite rudely. 
Now do not be so impolite as to repeat your 
offense. I find that if we trade six old men 
for six young men in each month we will 
make $1800, to say nothing of trading old 
women for young girls, where the profit is 
much greater. This is even more profitable 
than our enterprise of making certificates 
for our countrymen who slipped across the 
unguarded borders, and that would have 
brought wealth to you and satisfaction to 
the gods if you had not been so incautious 
as to let the Snake in the Grass catch you. 
Let him now arrest as many as he pleases, 
and let the magistrate order that all be sent 
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back to the Middle Kingdom. We have 
but to find old persons to trade. Perhaps 


some day I shall have to return, and you can 
trade me for a young man. I have no means 
to travel so far’ and Quan Quock Ming 
smiled benevolently. 

‘Now may I speak, sir scholar? Very 
well. We shall make no more profit, and 
we may lose what we have already earned, 
for some one has whispered to the Snake in 
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you know they did not 
| frighten me. But there is 
one thing that I am afraid 
of, and that one thing is 
“prison. It is bad enough 
to be locked up for a few 
hours; it would be much 
worse to be imprisoned for 
many years; and it would 
be very much worse to be 
sent to jail by the Snake 
in the Grass. He is not 
watching you as he is me, 
or you would be fearful 
too.” 

“Listen to my words, 
Fung Ching. You are in 
no danger. While the 
Snake in the Grass is 
watching you he can see no 
one else; and you say he 
is watching you constantly. 
Is that true?” 

“Yes, sir scholar.” 

“You do not know what 
my wives are doing in the 
next room, do you, Fung 
Ching?” 

“No, sir scholar.” 

“That is because you are 
looking at me and not at 
them. While the Snake in 
the Grass is watching you 
he is not watching the old 
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When the carriage came nearly opposite to me, I walked out with two 
old men and signaled for the driver to stop 


about our business, and he will 
I shall have nothing more 


the Grass 
interfere again. 
to do with it.” 

“What has he found out?” 

“Nothing to a certainty, but he suspects 
a great deal, is asking many questions and is 
watching me even more closely. The young 
and the old may go where they please, but 
I am not going to prison.” 

“You are a great coward, Fung Ching.” 

“Tt is easy for you to say that, sir scholar, 
so long as you sit here and advise and count 
the profits, but take no risks. You do not 
know the feel of irons on the wrists and steel 
bars about you. I do. You know very 


well that I have had a price put on my head 
many times in the tong wars, and you know 
that shots have been fired at me by high- 
binders who would earn the rewards, and 


men or the young men. 
Well, we shall permit him 
to watch you, and we shall 
then make the trade. 
Listen, and do not fail to do as I tell you.” 

I listened respectfully, for Quan Quock 
Ming is a sage, and then I obeyed him, for 
he is my friend. 


“T am taking great chances, Pete, in 
speaking to you at all” said the assistant of 
the Snake in the Grass, “for if I were seen 
I would lose my position. We went into 
this together, and I do not want to see you 
caught.” 

“You are afraid that if I am caught I will 
tell of your part in it” said I. “You need 
not be. The Chinese never talk. If I am 
caught I shall have to go to prison, I sup- 
pose, but I shall take no one else with me.” 

“Look out for yourself. The boss is laying 
atrap for you. He has questioned me closely, 
and he has told me that if any one tries to 
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substitute old men for the prisoners on the 
next trip to the wharf, not to offer any 
objections, but to watch everything that is 
done. It is certain that he will be following 
the carriage, and as soon as the prisoners 
are let out he will arrest them and you too.” 

The next night I saw the carriage leave 
the prison with the two young men inside 
with the assistant, and I saw it come slowly 
down the dark street on the way to the 
wharf. And I saw, too, that the Snake in 
the Grass was following stealthily on the 
other side of the street, keeping close to the 
buildings where the shadows are darkest, 
but I pretended not to see him, even when 
I knew he was watching me. 

When the carriage came nearly opposite 
to me I walked out with two old men and 
signaled for the driver to stop, and then 
went around to the door that was in view of 
the Snake in the Grass. From the corner 
of my eye I saw that he had come closer and 
was watching me from a dark doorway, but 
he did not see the two young men get out of 
the carriage on the farther side and slip 
around the corner while two old men who 
had been waiting in the shadows got 
in. After conversing with them for a 
moment, I, with the two old men who had 
accompanied me, turned and _ walked 
away, and the carriage was driven on 
toward the wharf with the Snake in the 
Grass following. 

This is what was said at the steamer’s 
side, as the assistant told it to me: 

“He must have been warned” said the 
Snake in the Grass. ‘Did you do it?” 

“T know nothing about the matter” 
replied the assistant. “I did only as 
you ordered. It is your business.” 

“Well, can you explain why the sub- 
stitution was not made?” 

“It was; and while you 
were standing watching it. 

I supposed you knew what _ 
you were doing.” mee 

The Snake in the Grass == — 
looked into the carriage and — 
saw that it was true. He- 
swore a great deal at first, — 
then searched Chinatown for 
the two young men, and 
when he could not find 
them told his assistant 
to say nothing of the matter. And the 
two old men went back to the Middle 
Kingdom. ‘ 
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He was watching me from-a dark doorway, but he did not see the 
two young men get out ol the carriage 


Quan Quock Ming and I were still 
laughing over the success of our plans when 
a clansman of mine entered hurriedly. 
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“T am in great trouble” he said, ‘and 
I beg your assistance. I came to this 
country when I was a child, and in 
order that I might always go and come 
freely my kinsmen proved that I was 
born here. Three times I have re- -# 
turned to the Middle Kingdom, and » 
three times I have brought back a wife. 
The first two I sold for slaves at a 
great profit, but the magistrate has 
wickedly decided that the third is not 
really my wife, though I paid $200 gold 
for her in Canton, and he has ordered 
that she be sent back, though I have been 
put to an expense of $650 in bringing 
her here, and she is now worth $2300. 

‘Now I have been told that you, cousin, 
and you, sir scholar, can adjust such mat- 
ters. I will pay $1000 and procure an old 
woman to return in her place if you can 
arrange it.” 

“Cousin, that cannot be done”’ said I. 

“Tt can be done, and we will do it” de- 
clared Quan Quock Ming, “‘but you must 
pay $1250.” 

“Sir scholar” said I, disregarding his 
frowns, “the Snake in the Grass cannot be 
deceived again by the same trick.” 

“Then we shall think of a new one. 
What right has he to interfere in my busi- 
ness merely because he wants to send you to 
prison? Hai-e-e! He is very wicked. Will 
you pay $1250?” 

“Tt is a very large sum, but I will pay it.” 

“Tt is not possible, sir scholar, to do this” 
I declared. 

“Do as I bid you and say no more about 
it” ordered Quan Quock Ming. 

A high official of the government was here 
investigating the going and coming of my 
countrymen and their dealings with other 
officials, and acting under Quan Quock 
Ming’s instructions I went to him and told 
him that the Snake i the Grass had traded 
young men for old and was doubtless making 
a fine profit from it. And the assistant con- 
firmed what I had told, saying that he had 
had no part in it except to fo''ow the orders 
that had been given him by his: .\erior. 

“You must help me trap him” said the 
official. ‘‘Make an exchange and give him 
marked coin.” And then to the assistant 
he said: “Follow the instructions you 
receive, and you may have a chance for 
promotion.” 

I was certain that the Snake in the Grass 
would take no money from me, and would 
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arrest me if I offered it, but I did not 
tell the official that. 
“Tt will be very easy” said Quan 


ex Quock Ming. 


*. “It is surely impossible” said I. 
\, “Then we shall do that which is 
7, impossible.” 


The Snake in the Grass saw the 
carriage leave the prison with his 
assistant and the girl inside; he fol- 
lowed, eager, alert and soft-footed as a 
tiger cat stalking a hare. He saw the 
carriage stop at a dark corner, and he 
saw the girl leave it and an old woman 
take her place; but he did not see what 
his eager eyes sought most hungrily—‘Little 
Pete.”, He hurried forward and seized the 
girl, and as he approached the carriage the 
old woman inside handed him an envelope. 
He opened it and found some paper money 
that had been marked by the higher official, 
and a letter that he read by the light of a 
match. This is what was written: 


The rest of the money will be paid by me 
at the wharf. LITTLE PETE. 


“Smith, you look after this girl and then 
come to the wharf” he ordered, and he took 
the assistant’s place in the carriage. 

He said not a word but smiled often during 
the drive, and when the carriage stopped he 
peered out cautiously this way and that, but 
he did not see “Little Pete.” He saw the 
higher official walking quickly toward the 
carriage. The Snake in the Grass stepped 
out to greet him, but before he could say 
one word the official brushed by him, looked 
into the vehicle and then placed a hand upon 
his shoulder, saying: 

“You are under arrest.” 

“What for?” 

“You know well enough without asking 
any questions. You took a girl from the 
prison and this is an old woman. I shall 
have to search you.” 

When the official had found the money 
and read the letter he asked: 

“What explanation have you to make 
concerning this?” 

“T was laying a trap for Little Pete.”’ 

“T suppose you were laying a trap for 
Little Pete when you made that substitution 
on the last steamer?” 

“Yes, but he got away from me.” 

“T have found nothing concerning that 
transaction in your reports,,and you know 






































When the carriage stopped he peered out cautiously this way and that, but he did not see ‘Little Pete” 


that I am investigating this business. How 
do you explain that fact?” 

“T have already told you that I was trying 
to trap Little Pete, and I had personal 
reasons for wanting to do it alone. When it 
was accomplished the results would have 


been reported. Here is Smith—” the assist- 
ant had just come up— “he knows what I 
was doing.” 

“All I know about it” declared the 
assistant, “is that you told me not to in- 
terfere in any substitution, and afterward © 
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ordered me not to say anything about 
." 

“If you were trying, as you say, to 
trap Little Pete, why did you not arrest 
him when he gave you this money that 
1 marked and gave to him?” 

“He did not give it to me. That: 
was given to me by the woman in the 
carriage. Smith saw her. I intended 
to arrest him when he gave me the 
balance as he promises in the letter.’’ 

“Where is the girl that was in 
prison?” 

“T told Smith to take her into cus- 
tody, as I wanted her for a witness.”’ 

“You gave me no such orders’”’ declared 
the assistant. ‘You told me to look after 
her and then come here. I delivered her to 
her friends.” 

“You know who gave me that envelope. 
Tell him.” 

“T saw Little Pete give it to you.” 

“That is a damnable lie!” shouted the 
Snake in the Grass. “This is a conspiracy 
to ruin me!” 

The higher official turned to the carriage, 





but it was empty. The old woman had 
disappeared. 

“Where is Little Pete?” cried the 
) Snake in the Grass. ‘Where is he? 
©. He may tell the truth,” and he looked 
about him like a rat in a corner. 

“Ves, I will tell the truth” said I, 
stepping from behind the carriage. 

“Did you give me that money and that 
letter?” and I looked straight into his 
white face and staring eyes as I an- 
swered: “Yes.” 

“You lie!” he screamed, and he 
snatched a revolver from his ‘pocket. 

The others sprang upon him, and 
as I fled I heard a struggle and then a shot. 


The ignorant foreign devils said his sui- 
cide was a confession of guilt, but my 
people know that when a man takes his life 
it is proof of his innocence. Thus the truth 
is often misunderstood. He said I lied when 
I told of the payment of the money, but 
he would have known it was the truth if he 
had found the clothing in the carriage, for I 
was the old woman who rode with him, 


Back to the Farm on Fifty Dollars 


An Autobiography 





This is a hard-luck story until toward the end. It is a true story and its hero wrote it in his 
own words. Its chief character is an interesting combination of hobo, tourist and settler, with the 
settler triumphant. The experience of this man is an instance which adds concretely to the 
suggestion made by Walter V. Woehlke in this magazine in the Pulse of the West for February. 
1 herein the work done at Clarion, Utah, by practical philanthropy in financing settlers on irrigated 
lands, was cited as an argument for the need of a “first-class colonizer” to make productive a 
greater proportion of the vast areas under public and private reclamation. The moneyless 
energy which this autobiogra pher offered and which another wise man accepted is a type of the power 
which, it may be believed, is waiting in unguessed quantity to be applied to Western lands for the 


upbuilding of progressive communities. 


WO years ago I was a business 
man in the city of St. Louis. 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, I 
should not say I was a business 
man, for my business, like a soap- 
bubble when it bursts, had suddenly dis- 
appeared, I knew not where. When finally 
I got matters straightened out, I found 
I had but twenty dollars in my pocket and 





a grip full of old clothes, besides the clothes 
I had on my back. These constituted all 
my worldly possessions, with the exception 
of a grave-yard cough. My doctor said 
I had tuberculosis and. perhaps that 
accounted for my cough. Poor doctor, his 
services were given free, for old friend- 
ship’s sake; so, I suppose, I should not have 
expected much of him. Anyway, I was 








so nearly down and out that a small addi- 
tional asset, like tuberculosis, did not 
excite me much. 

However, I had one deep-seated longing, 
something like that of a prairie-dog deter- 
mined to die in his hole no matter how 
badly wounded. All animal life seems to 
be much alike, and these animal traits that 
have been born into us for centuries hang 
onto us even when we lose interest in life. 
An old cattleman once told me that in the 
early days he had driven many thousands 
of cattle from Texas to Colorado. These 
old Texas cows would seem quite contented 
in their new homes, but, “look out,” he 
said, ‘‘when the season was bad and the 
pasture short.” Then they would hark 
back to their calfhood days, when the 
pasture was good and the sun warm, and it 
would not be long before their noses were 
pointed toward their long-forgotten home. 

My own childhood was spent on a farm. 
My father’s orchard was large and the 
woods were full of hazelnuts, hickory-nuts 
and walnuts. My mother was a superior 
cook, so, when I found the pasture growing 
short in St. Louis, it must have been the 
natural animal instinct in me harking back 
to the farm, although the place of my 
memories would know me no more. This 
harking took the definite shape of a small 
chicken-and-fruit ranch on the Pacific 
Coast. Perhaps there were near pastures 
just as green, but I had anticipated matters 
a little and had been investigating to some 
extent. If I was to be a farmer there were 
two conditions I wished met, a mild climate 
and plenty of fruit. I had always heard 
that California possessed a mild climate and 
there seemed to be no question about her 
fruit for I could not remember ever having 
been in even a small village, in any part of 
the United States, where California fruit 
was not on sale. 

I managed to sell my extra hat, coat, 
pair of shoes and watch for thirty dollars, 
so I had just fifty dollars when I started 
“back to the farm.” My ticket from St. 
Louis to Weed, California, via Portland, 
Oregon, cost me thirty-two dollars. I had 
no knowledge of Weed, but that was as 
far as I felt I could afford to go. I then 


_ had left eighteen dollars for my expenses 


on the way and for the purchase of a ranch 
when I landed. It is remarkable how small 
an amount of money is necessary to buy 
food sufficient to sustain life, With only 
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eighteen dollars between myself and, not 
only my goal, but starvation as well, I 
began at once a very practical study of 
domestic economy. I found by buying 
bread at a bakery, butter and fruit at a 
grocery and bologna at a butcher shop, I 
could live on twenty-five cents a day and 
feel reasonably satisfied, for nearly every 
day the train stopped long enough in some 
town to give me time to buy in this way 
what I wished. To try to live as cheaply 
as possible might not seem, at first thought, 
to be a worthy ambition, yet if one merely 
eats for the sake of living, his food need not 
cost him much and he can enjoy life as well. 


THE VILLAGE OF ADVERSITY 


I did not know just where, on the Pacific 
Coast, I would find the desired haven, but 
though my funds were limited I wished to 
keep going, in some way, until I found what 
I wanted; for I had decided that the place 
I was now searching for should be my 
permanent home. When I reached Weed, 
I found it in a lumber section, not a fruit 
district. My funds were so near the vanish- 
ing point then that I knew I would have to 
stop somewhere, very soon, to earn a little 
money. Wishing to find the desired spot 
as soon as possible, I kept up my search 
longer than I should have, for I had only a 
few cents left when I had bought my ticket 
to another town. However, I was not so 
very much concerned when I got off that 
early morning train with only ten cents as 
my total available resources. I was willing 
to work at most anything for a time, at 
least, and I had always heard that, in the 
United States of America, any man who 
really wished to work and went after it 
could get it. I am now convinced that 
either my theory was wrong or there was 
something wrong with the people of X—, 
perhaps both. That little town is burned 
into my memory for reasons that must 
keep it nameless here. 

My ten-cents put into bread and bologna 
did very well for breakfast and dinner, 
but tramping round hunting for work 
made me very hungry, and along toward 
nightfall matters began to look bad for me. 
There was no work there, at least for me, not 
even if I worked for my keep. I had sup- 
posed there was always work of some kind 
to be had on a farm, if one were not too 
particular about wages. I now learned one 
thing about ranches in California that I 
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had not known before. Each man who 
worked must provide his own blankets. 
The ranch owner would feed the men and 
furnish them some kind of a building, 
called a bunk-house, in which to sleep, but 
the men must furnish their own bedding. 
They were not taken into the family as the 
men are who work on the farms in the 
Middle and Eastern States. I had no bed- 
ding and no money with which to buy any, 
so I could get no work. 

That night matters became desperate 
with me. For the first time in my life I 
had no bed in which to sleep. Had I been 
out with a party of hunters who had lost 
their way and been compelled to spend the 
night in the woods I would have looked 
upon it as an adventure, but I saw no 
adventure in my present situation. My 
courage was fast failing me. I was tired, 
hungry and penniless, with no immediate 
prospects of either rest, food or money. I 
asked a shoemaker if I might leave my 
grip in his little shop for a time. I had 
previously taken out all my extra under- 
clothes and made them into a bundle which 
I wrapped in a newspaper. With this 
bundle under my arm I started out to find 
lodgings. In the outer edge of the town I 
found a small barn with a little hay in the 
loft. I fixed the position of the barn door 
in my mind and after it was quite dark 
decided it was time to retire. I got into 
the barn without difficulty. California is 
not a cold country but the nights are quite 
cool and so now my forethought stood me 
in hand. I took off my outer garments 
and put on all my surplus underclothes, 
then after having dressed again, I lay down 
in the hay. Strange noises disturbed me 
and the hay was not comfortable; how- 
ever, I finally dozed off and got some 
fitful sleep. 

It was light the next morning before I 
awoke and being afraid to remain longer in 
the barn lest I be discovered, I left, imagin- 
ing I looked like the picture of an arctic 
explorer I had seen, though I do not suppose 
many noticed how heavily I was dressed. 
A breakfastless morning following a supper- 
less evening does not inspire one with great 
courage. I was so desperate that I even 


went to the proprietor of a store and tried 
to sell him my grip, but when I offered it 
to him, for next to nothing, he turned on 
me as though he thought I was trying to 
rob him. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BEING TURNED DOWN 


Toward noon I became so hungry I 
decided I must have something to eat at. 
any cost. In former years 1 had been 
actively connected with one of the churches, 
and my impression was that the church was 
always ready to extend a helping hand. I 
therefore decided to call on the minister of 
that denomination, not intending to ask 
him for money, but thinking he might per- 
suade some of his members to give me work, 
even though I had no blankets. I found 
him a little after twelve o’clock, but thought 
it no harm to call at meal-time since I was 
so sadly in need of a meal. Many a min- 
ister has called at a similar time. 

The minister himself came to the door in 
response tomy knock. Evidently he had 
just arisen from the dinner-table for he was 
still chewing his food. Ordinarily, it is not 
attractive to see one chewing food in that 
manner, but my intense hunger at the time 
seemed to have dulled my finer feelings, and 
the sight of some one eating, when I was so 
hungry, made me nearly frantic. I was 
decently dressed, so he invited me in. I 
briefly stated my condition and told him I 
had not eaten any food for twenty-four 
hours, but was not begging, only wished 
him to help me get work among some of his 
members living on ranches. He told me 
there was to be an entertainment in the 
town hall that evening and if I would come 
he would introduce me to some one. I 
asked him if there would be an admission 
fee and he said “‘yes, fifteen cents.” I told 
him again I had no money, but he only 
looked at me in a way that implied he 
thought he had made me a very generous 
offer and if I did not wish to accept I had 
better go. 

I was so desperate I made another appeal 
telling him 2 had been actively connected 
with the church, that I had papers with me 
that would prove this and that in my time 
I had given considerable money toward the 
support of the church. I then went on to 
give the names of some prominent min- 
isters I knew, but he stopped me at once, 
and said he belonged to the other branch of 
the church. He seemed to think this 
relieved him from all responsibility in the 
matter and acted rather pleased to think he 
had gotten off so easily. I could plainly 
see he wished the interview ended, so I took 
my departure. 











. 
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I had begun the day with no great amount 
of courage and was fast losing what little I 
had. I now decided I would try to com- 
municate with a brother living in the 


southern part of the state, pride having . 


kept me from asking aid of him sooner, but 
pride and hunger do not dwell long to- 
gether. I hastened to the telegraph office 
and asked the operator to send a message 
to my brother, collect. The operator re- 
fused to accept a message, collect, unless I 
deposited money sufficient to guarantee its 
payment. I thought of the long-distance 
telephone and decided there would be no 
harm to try it, anyway. The telephone 
girl said she would ask my brother and if 
he would O. K. my message I could talk 
with him. There will always be a pleasant 
niche in my memory for that little telephone 
girl at X—. It took her several hours and 
a lot of trouble to locate my brother. He 
was away from home and could not be 
found, but that little girl made a big lot of 
trouble for the operators at the other end 
of the line until they did find him. She 
finally got him on the line and my heart 
beat with joy when I heard his voice. I told 
him I was stranded and asked him to wire 
me a ticket so I could come to him, but he 
replied he had no money and hung up. I 
could not understand it, knowing he had a 
good position with a liberal salary, and we 
had never quarreled, nor had I ever asked 
help of him before. 


A PERFECTLY GOOD SAMARITAN 


How I dragged myself out of the tele- 
phone booth and back to the street I can- 
not now remember. I walked slowly down 
the street completely discouraged. I came 
to a corner and stopped, as there was no 
place to go and nothing to go for. I leaned 
up against a building for support, thinking 
that the end of all things had come. A 
stranger came along and stopped to talk with 
me. Ihad noticed this man the day before 
when I overheard the town marshal tell a 
resident of the town that he was a notorious 
gambler from another town. This gambler 
must have guessed at my trouble for he 
asked me very kindly if I lived in the town 
and what I was doing and where I was go- 
ing. I told him I did not live anywhere, 
that I was doing nothing and going no- 
where. He said ‘Why, what is the mat- 
ter?” I told him that I had eaten nothing 
for thirty hours. “You don’t say!” he 
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said. “But that is easily fixed. I am on 
my way to supper now; come with me.” 
He took me to a short-order restaurant and 
asked me what I liked. I told him I liked 
everything. In fact, just at that time I 
could think of nothing, in the line of food, 
that I did not like. He ordered for me a 
large sirloin steak, six eggs, bread and but- 
ter, mashed potatoes and other vegetables 
in double portions, and a large pitcher of 
milk. I set that menu down here, for I 
do not think I shall ever forget an item of it. 
No king or nobleman ever feasted with 
greater satisfaction than I in that little 
restaurant. Some might have thought the 
food plain and the cooking poor: to me it 
was a banquet and the cooking excelled 
even that of my mother. I ate and ate 
until I was filled. As we parted I thanked 
my new-found friend with all my heart and 
I decided, then and there, that one gambler 
at least had a better chance for heaven than 
some ministers and relatives. I, for one, 
can appreciate the character of Hennage, 
in the story of “The Long Chance.” 

It is remarkable what courage a good 
meal and a kind word will put into a man 
just at the critical time. As I walked down 
the street, after leaving my gambler friend, 
I began to get hold of myself. I decided 
I would have that little ranch in spite 
of everything. It was still early in the 
evening, so I went back to the shoe shop 
where I had left my grip. As I sat there 
trying to make some plan I overheard 
the shoemaker talking about his poultry to 
another man who was in the shop. That 
reminded me that I had in my grip a couple 
of books, treating on poultry, which I had 
purchased in St. Louis with the idea that 
I should need them on my chicken ranch. 
After his friend left I asked the shoemaker 
if he wished to buy these books. He gave 
me a dollar and a half for them and I was 
delighted. I had never supposed so small 
a sum could seem so large. The meal the 
gambler gave me and this money meant a 
lot to me just at this time. My hunger 
was satisfied, I had money in my pocket 
and I was to sleep in a bed that night. I 
found it true that a very little, at the crit- 
ical moment, will turn the tide of battle. 


A GUEST-ROOM IN A STRANGE LAND 


The next morning I descended upon the 
world with the spirit of a conqueror. I 
went to my shoemaker friend and through 
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him found a man who paid me four dollars 
for my grip. My bed had only cost me 
twenty-five cents, so I had now over five 
dollars. With this small fortune I was 
able to purchase a ticket to a little place 
called Tudor, in Sutter county. There I 
found work at once, planting prune trees 
at one dollar and a half per day, including 
board. The man who gave me the work 
had recently come with his wife from St. 
Louis. I was still without blankets, but 
this good woman gave me the guest-cham- 
ber and I had plenty to eat. It seemed 
like being in heaven after what I had been 
through during the past two days. I 
worked until I had accumulated a small 
sum and might have remained longer but I 
had come to California to get a ranch of my 
own and could not be content with any- 
thing less. 

I had, however, seen enough of the ag- 
ricultural resources and climate of the Sac- 
ramento valley to enable me to decide that 
somewhere in this wonderful valley I 
wished to make my permanent home. And 
now that I had found a suitable location, 
the next thing was to find some one with a 
little surplus money who also had faith in 
the Sacramento valley and who might be 
persuaded to put his faith in me and my 
ability to make good. My general plan 
before leaving St. Louis had been to try to 
find some one who would furnish sufficient 
funds with which to start operations, I to 
give him half the profits as his share, and I 
also to have the privilege of buying part of 
the land on such terms as I might be able 
to meet, for I wished to feel sure, as I fixed 
up and developed the place, that some fine 
day it would be my very own. 

I was now not far from the city of Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, so 1 went 
there to find my man. This was not so 
hard a task as one might think. In fact, 
I believe now I could go to Sacramento and 
within a month find half a dozen men who 
would back me with their money in the 
kind of a deal I was at that time looking 
for. I believe most any one can do as I did 
if he has a good record back of him, is will- 
ing to work and can prove to the man with 
the money that he knows how to farm. 


CONTRACT LABOR 


Within a week I found a man who owned 
twenty acres near a small town named 
Gridley. 


I entered into a contract with 
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the owner of this twenty acres whereby 
I leased fifteen acres for five years, agreeing 
to pay half the crop, as rent, and bought 
the other five acres at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre with no payments due until 
the end of five years. However, I agreed 
to improve the five acres and to pay the 
owner the proceeds from the sale of half 
the crop grown on the five acres as part 
payment on the land. It usually takes 
time to get land into shape so that it will 
pay a profit. If one can have the pay- 
ments on his land fall due after this period 
is past he is almost sure of success. The 
owner of this twenty acres further agreed 
to furnish me with funds with which to buy 
lumber, tools and eqyipment, and to offset 
this liberal clause in the contract on my 
behalf I agreed to level and prepare for 
irrigation his fifteen acres and plant part 
to orchard and sow the rest to alfalfa. 
This really amounted to a bonus of several 
hundred dollars on the loan, but as it was 
to be paid in labor, and not in money, I 
could meet the payments for I could per- 
form the labor and I did not have the 
money. ‘This gave me a chance, a fighting 
chance, and that was all I asked. That 
contract is on file at Oroville. 

On April 28, 1911, just one month from 
the day I left St. Louis, I was at work on 
my ranch. I first bought one hundred and 
eighty dollars’ worth of lumber with which 
I built a little house of two rooms, ten by 
eighteen feet, a stable, fourteen by sixteen 
feet, two chicken houses, each six by ten 
feet, and a shed, ten by fourteen feet, do- 
ing all my own carpenter work. I put 
down a well eighty-two feet deep at a cost 
of fifty dollars, including the pump, hiring 
an extra man only three days to help me. 
Absolutely all the rest of the labor on my 
ranch has been performed by myself. I 
have also worked some for my neighbors 
when I could spare the time from my own 
ranch. The pay is very good—four dollars 
for nine hours’ work for myself and team 
of horses. My two horses cost me two 
hundred and thirty dollars, harness, thirty- 
five dollars, and wagon, fifty-five dollars. 
Then I bought a one-horse plow and a two- 
horse’ plow, a hand wheel-hoe and seeder 
combined, a one-horse cultivator, a harrow, 
a disk, a scraper and some other tools, both 
for carpenter and garden work. I also 
purchased a stove, dishes, bedding, furni- 
ture for my house and an incubator and 











brooder. At first I had to buy horse feed, 
but now I grow all I need on my ranch. 

At considerable labor I have leveled and 
prepared for irrigation all of my own five 
acres, and ten acres of the fifteen acres I 
leased. I have sown alfalfa on seven acres 
of the leased land and on two and one- 
half acres of my own. The alfalfa has 
done fine and is now ready to cut. A 
big rancher living nearby told me I could 
have all the stable manure around his barns 
if I would haul it away. I hauled two 
hundred loads and distributed it over my 
five acres, putting it in fine condition. I 
set my incubator twice this spring and now 
have three hundred chickens, all doing 
well. My garden is the finest in the 
country, and it would be hard to name 
anything that will grow in a garden any- 
where that is not growing in mine. I am 
especially proud of my orchard. The trees 
have only been planted a short time but 
they are all doing fine. I wished for plenty 
of fruit and it now looks as though that 
wish would come true in a very few years. 
As my orchard is for home use I have only 
planted one or two trees of each variety 
so far put out, but I doubt if as great a 
variety of fruit trees could be grown in a 
single orchard in any other state or country 
on the face of the earth. Here is a list of 
the trees I actually have already: peaches, 
pears, oranges, grape-fruit, apricots, quinces, 
figs and plums. Apples, cherries, lemons, 
olives, prunes, almonds, walnuts and pecans 
are to follow. 


’ THE BEAUTY OF BEING IN DEBT 


My horses, tools, equipment, buildings, 
furniture, seed, trees and everything of a 
permanent nature have cost eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. Horse feed, chicken feed, 
eggs for the incubator, and my own food and 
clothing have cost, to date, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. I spent fifty dollars in 
visiting the State Farm at Davis and the 
Agricultural College at Berkeley, in order 
to study up on local farm conditions, making 


a total of all expenses of twelve hundred and . 


fifty dollars, todate. Thisamountisaloan, 
but as my ranch now supports me I will not 
have to increase this loan. My five acres 
cost me seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
so I now owe two thousand dollars. But 
I have four years in which to pay this. As 
my alfalfa will yield about nine tons per 
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acre and usually sells for about ten dollars 
per ton, and as garden products of all kinds, 
especially tomatoes and melons, pay big 
profits, and as eggs command a good price, 
the winters being so mild that the hens lay 
all winter, I feel sure of the outcome. 

Many of my neighbors make their land 
pay one hundred dollars per acre profit, 
and more, and I think I should do as well 
as the best of them. I like the Sacramento 
valley climate. We have a rainy season 
during the winter months but no more 
rain falls during these months than during 
the spring months in Missouri, and so our 
ranch work goes on during the rainy season 
just as the farm work goes on in Missouri 
during the spring months. During the 
summer months we have no rain at all, so 
one can make hay, dry fruit and do the 
ranch work undisturbed. We have plenty 
of water for irrigation, at a cost of two 
dollars per acre per year. 


A YEAR OF GRACE 


It is now a little over a year since I began 
work on my ranch. I have accomplished 
a great deal but there is more to be done; 
in fact, I have just begun. However, I 
believe taat I know now what I can do and 
I feel sure that I shall be able to carry out 
the plans I made when I left St. Louis with 
eighteen dollars and a railroad ticket in my 
pocket. I have succeeded in making it 
back to the farm with fifty dollars. The 
uncertain period is past. The foundation 
is now laid. I control the situation. From 
now on my little ranch will produce enough 
to keep me in comfort, furnish funds for 
further development and also pay for it- 
self. Best of all, I am today a strong 
healthy man doing each day as much work 
on my ranch as any of my neighbors does 
on his, and if I did not fear that some of 
them might see this story I would say 
that I think I am doing a little more. It 
would be a brave doctor, indeed, who 
would risk saying that I have tuberculosis 
now. In spite of all the heavy work I have 
done during the past year I have gained 
thirty pounds in weight and look as though 
I enjoyed life and would be able to defy 
the grim reaper for many years to come. 
And among the benefits of prosperity, you 
might say, is this, that, hard as it was to 
do it, I think I have really forgiven both 
my brother and the minister at X—. 
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1. WE SETTLE IN THE COUNTRY 







HE other day I chanced upon a 
“4 diary more or less kept by me 
4 about the time we bought Peace 
Cottage. As it is probable that 
no words I now could write would make so 
clear how we felt in those days when our 
rural experiment still was to be tried to its 
conclusion, let me quote briefly: 

“At last Lillian, Helen and I fairly are 
settled in our own little home in the 
country, and our bliss is quite complete. 
How peaceful and tranquil it all seems after 
the mad hurry and bustle of the great, 
selfish city; a veritable bower in a modern 
Eden! How happy, too, we shall be in our 
little cottage, with Love and Peace as its 
twin guardian spirits. After all—and I 
write the words with a sigh at thought of 
my city-wasted past—there is no place like 
the country. Here the sun shines brightest, 
and the diamonds of the dew 


glitter most brilliantly. Here vr 
the atmosphere is laden with | 
sweet, revivifying odors, and \ 


the energetic chanticleer calls 
you at 3:15.a.m.,and continues 
to call you until it really is == 
time to arise, unless you con- = 
clude to get up and wring his 
neck, which you do not feel 
that you can afford to do. 4 


Here all is restful quietude, and Unless you hs 
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everything is so different from the rush 
and roar of the unresting city. 

“Tt is not every person to whom is given 
to reach unto his ideal, yet ours is attained. 
Oh, the brooding, slumbering, dreamy peace 
of it all! How it possesses the soul, and 
lulls it into forgetfulness of care and trial! 
I sit here, its magic spell upon me, and say 
to myself: ‘Can this be I, the worn and 
weary resident of the city? Can it indeed 
be I?’ Then I look at the bills for farming 
implements, seed, etc., and realize that it 
really is I. The marvelous calm, how it 
soothes and tranquilizes! Calm every- 
where; miles and miles of nothing but 
calm!” 

Evidently these were the words of one 
who greatly rejoiced in new-found happi- 
ness, and my recollection is that the early 
chanticleer was mentioned only jocularly. 

These might seem drawbacks 


oy to some, but we did not mind 


them much; not at that time, 
at any rate. 

When I responded to the call 
to the farm I was approaching 
forty years of age, and had 
been a resident of a large city 
nearly twenty years. During 
that time Ihad devoted myself 
closely to office labor, and had 
been moderately successful. 


and wring 
his neck 








ee 


My wife, her sister and I lived in comfort 
and a little more, but during all these years 
Ihad had almost no vacation, and more 
than I realized I was fatigued and worn out. 
City sights and sounds palled, and the 
thought of country peace and quietude pos- 
sessed an indescribable fascination for me. 
Thus tempted, our move to the country was, 
if not inevitable, at least explicable. 

There we found a new life, or at least a 
new variety of the old. That human nature 
which ever is a 
complex same 
revealed unex- 
pected phases in 
an environment 
which at first 
was strange to 
us. We walked 
in a world to us 
unknown, and it 
was not odd if 
we stumbled 
often. Some- |// 
times our ex- /// 
periences were 
such as might 
have come to us 
in a city; again they were beautifully rural, 
and as life made no attempt to segregate 
them, neither shall I, merely premising that 
the somewhat fragmentary record that 
follows may be guaranteed to possess the 
charm of veracity; of my kind of veracity, 
at any rate. 

The anticipations with which we con- 
templated the move were most pleasurable. 
Togéther ‘we three would dream of the 
idyllic existence we were to lead “far from 
the madding crowd.” Before I go farther 
let me recall one evening of the many when 
we sat and dreamed or talked with low 
hushed voices of the joys to come, merely 
premising that in these domestic confer- 
ences mine necessarily was the practical, 
man’s part, while theirs was that of the 
feminine idealist. 

“Tn order to make a living almost from 
the start,” I said, “we must keep hens. 
All people who move to the country from 
the city do this, thus assuring themselves 
an ample income which results in wealth. 
I have made some inquiries along this line, 
and have ascertained the following facts: 

“The refugee from the city starts with, 
let us say, twenty-four hens, although this 
number is not absolutely essential and may 
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be varied, many considering that more 
make a farmer’s home more attractive. 
We will suppose, however, that we start 
with the twenty-four. The best authori- ‘ 
ties with whom I have consulted down- 
town maintain that each one of these hens, 
if judiciously selected and carefully trained, 
will lay about twenty eggs a month, or 240 
in a year; a total of 5760 for the twenty-four 
hens. All of these may be hatched, but, 
allowing amply for accidents, they should 
produce 5000 
chickens.” 
Here the girls, 
in their natural 
enthusiasm, in- 
terrupted me by 
remarks about 
“the dear,sweet, 
fuzzy little 
things” that 
were ““too cute 
for anything,” 
but I checked 
them. 
“Remember, 








These probably would hatch 240,000,000 chicks my dears,” rE 


said, “that we 
now are talking business, and I should 
not be interrupted until you fully compre- 
hend the possibilities lying inchoate, or I 
might say unhatched, in poultry. A year 
now has passed, we will imagine, and we 
have five thousand chickens, not to men- 
tion their immediate ancestors, or 5024 in 
all, each one laying 240 eggs a year. At the 
end of the year, then, they will have laid 
1,205,760 eggs, which, allowing amply for 
mishaps, will hatch 1,100,000 chickens, 
making a total of 1,105,024 fowls. In the 
third year these would lay 265,205,760 
eggs. These probably would hatch 240,- 
000,000 of the young. Some people of 
grasping natures still would remain in the 
business, but as there would not be one of 
the entire number—since none would be 
more than three years old—that could not 
be sold in the markets as a spring chicken, 
I should be in favor of selling them and 
retiring on our income. What do you 
think?” 

It gratified me to learn that both Lillian 
and Helen agreed with me that it would be 
best to sell the fowls, and we further decided 
that we then would buy a sea-going yacht, 
if the aeroplane were not yet perfected, and 
journey in easy and luxurious manner 
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around the world. The trip remains in 
abeyance, but nothing can take from us the 
memory of the joy we knew in those long 
peaceful evenings when we dreamed of the 
beautiful time to come. 

The bit of Eden that we finally secured 
for a sordid financial consideration, it seems 
almost incongruous to add—consisted of 
nearly thirty acres of land along the entire 
length of which ran a brook that forever 
whispered the secrets that brooks always 
tell and nobody understands. There was 
a one-story cottage that sprawled over 
much ground, and over the entire front and 
the larger part of the roof clambered and 
trailed a giant rose-bush. The land may 
have been fertile, or it may not. We did 
not inquire at the time, and we never pos- 
itively found out afterward, for we bought 
the place for the rose-bush and the brook. 
Helen, who is romantic, said that life with- 
out the brook never again would seem the 
same, and Lillian added that she now 
realized that, unknown to herself, she always 
had longed for a cottage embowered by 
such a rose. I sympathized with the feel- 
ings expressed by my dear girls, and we 
bought the place. 

The first problem that presents itself to 
the mind of the average city man and 
woman when they secure a residence in the 
country is what to name their rural home. 
Later they notice that there are other 
problems, but this at first appeals to them 
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as the overwhelming one. They realize 
that it must be named something, for they 
never heard of an urban who possessed an 
unnamed country-place, but what to call it? 
That is the rub, for the owner recognizes 
that the name should be unique, just rea- 
sonably pretentious, and not too suggestive 
of a huckster’s battle-cry. Sitting in the 
midst of boxes, bales and disjointed furni- 
ture during our first evening in our new 
home, we ate a supper composed of crack- 
ers and prunes washed down by cold water, 
and blithely discussed the name we would 
give to our new residence. 

Lillian said she thought Comfort Cove 
would be a neat and effective name, but I 
objected on the ground that as I was the 
only thing about there that could by the 
wildest stretch of imagination be considered 
a cove, people might consider me selfishly 
personal in selecting the name. Helen 
allowed that my criticism was quite justi- 
fiable, and suggested Nest of Calm Con- 
tentment as an appropriate name, but both 
Lillian and I vetoed the suggestion. We 
wanted a name, we said, that even a 
person who stuttered could get through 
with in one afternoon. I suggested Saints’ 
Rest, but the girls said I evidently had 
misapprehended my own character, and 
possibly theirs as well. At last we 











compromised on Peace Cottage, a name 
that seemed appropriate enough at the 
time, although occasional later develop- 
ments have caused us to feel that possibly 
it, too, was a misnomer. 

We found it difficult at first to accustom 
ourselves to going to bed at half past seven 
or eight o’clock, as the peaceful country 
people do on the nights when there is 
neither church social, dance nor political 
meeting, for we found that the old habits 
still were strong upon us, and it was hard 
to break ourselves of the impression that 
there was something felonious in retiring 
so shortly after midday. The first few 
evenings in Peace Cottage | 
we sat up till midnight, or 
later, and talked of the cease- 
less rhapsody which life out 
here was to be. Gradually, 
however, we overcame the 
prejudice born of the hollow 
and artificial city life, and by 
the sixth evening we sought 
our beds at. half after nine, 
an hour which is a com- 
promise between rural and 
metropolitan views. 

After we had retired I lay 
awake for some time and 
thought of the pleasant ways 
on which our lives had fallen. 
Someway my entire being 
seemed permeated by the 
tranquility of the surround- 
ings. The night was inde- 
scribably calm; the stars, 
peeping through my open 
window from their distant 
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Neighbor Brown’s cow the day before 
had been forcibly deprived of her only child 
in the interest of the meat trust. Her 
mother-heart remained faithful to her off- 
spring, and, in her agonized search for it, 
she had paused beneath my window and 
was there giving voice to mournful bellows 
that would have brought tears to the eyes 
of a sympathetic plaster-of-Paris statue. 
I inferred that she looked on me with sus- 
picion as a recent comer in the neighbor- 
hood, and acted accordingly. Feeling con- 
siderable sympathy for her, I endured the 
pathetic appeals for a half-hour or so. 
Then, as Lillian said she was sure that no 
man with a heart would per- 
mit a loved wife to be sub- 
jected to such nocturnal 
torture, and as Helen, in her 
room, was calling for help, I 
arose, and, clad-only in the 
simple garb of night, sallied 
forth and drove the heart- 
broken animal away from the 
house. I succeeded by virtue 
of the figure I cut in falling 
over a large and jagged stone, 
for when the cow saw the 
somersault I turned she 
snorted violently and fled. I 
then returned to the house to 
nurse my bruises and muse 
on rural felicity, but soon 
discovered that I had made 
a mistake in driving the 
animal away. If I had left 
her alone she might even- 
tually have decided that she 
was calf-hunting in the wrong 


places, whispered peace to ‘Have you concluded to kill her?” locality, and so have moved 


my soul; the tiny night 
voices soothed me as might the tinkling 
melody of fairy music. There were no 
shrieking whistles, thundering trains or 
rattling street-cars. All was quietude and 
calm content. Lulled by the sleep-impelling 
witcheries of the night, I finally dropped 
off into slumber. 

In my dream I was in a South African 
jungle, alone and unarmed, and a great fear 
had seized upon me, for the hollow roar of 
a prowling lion was in my ears. Nearer and 
nearer the ravenous monster approached. 
Yonder Isaw the bushes tremble and vibrate, 
and, as another roar broke the silence, I 
felt that my earthly days were numbered, 
cowered to the ground, and—awoke. 





on, but, as it was, my action 
evidently convinced her that her first guess 
was right, and as soon as I had disappeared 
she returned to her chosen place beneath 
the window and continued her frantic ap- 
peals for her offspring. 

Tired nature mercifully insists upon her 
restorer, sleep, and so it was that after 
Lillian and I had talked a long time be- 
tween the cow’s remarks, and, under the 
stress of our emotions had said to each 
other several things that we did not really 
mean, we at last dropped into a nap, at first 
fitful, from which we were awakened by a 
pounding at the back door. The pounding 
continued, and at length I rubbed my eyes 
open and went fo the door. Neighbor 
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Brown, who stood there, wanted to know. 
if I would lend him an ax. A vague hope 
whispered its lying promise to me. 

“Have you concluded to kill her?” I 
asked. 

Brown appeared to be astonished. 

“ Kill—kill who?” he inquired. 

“Why, your cow, of course.”’ 

“My cow?” 

“Ves, your afflicted cow.” 

Brown is obtuse. He should have under- 
stood readily enough, for none but the 
totally deaf could have failed to hear that 
animal’s oratory, but he appeared to be 
confounded and dazed. 

“No. Why should I kill her?’”’ he asked. 

I felt that it would be useless to attempt 
to explain, for he lacks the refinement and 

delicacy of nature which 


ie would enable him to 

Ys appreciate, so I merely 
ne ok responded: 

) “Oh, well! I thought 


perhaps she had earned 








it. But what can you want of an ax at 
this time of night?” 

“At this ti—at this time of night!” he 
replied. ‘Why, man, it is a quarter after 
five! I supposed you had been up an hour.” 

I explained to him that I had not as yet 
perfectly acquired all of the country habits, 
but that I would do so if it took my life; 
and I also urged that some allowance should 
be made for a frail mortal who had kept 
watch with a neighbor’s cow during most 
of the night. Then I got the ax for him, 
and he went smilingly away. It was a 
supercilious smile, and I whispered to my 
soul that it would be well for him to see to 
it that he did not smile in that manner once 
too often. 

A happy thought occurred to Lillian 
that morning, and she remarked between 
yawns at the breakfast table that we had 
made a serious mistake in not securing a 


I took Neerer home with me 
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“He would 
have scared the cow away”’ she said. 


watch-dog for Peace Cottage. 


Helen expressed doubt: “If the dog 
were a Numidian lion he might have scared 
that cow, instead of being scared by her 
conduct and remarks, but too much should 
not be expected of a mere dog.” 

I told Helen that she was in error. “A 
dog,’ I continued, “is man’s most faithful 
friend, as I believe that somebody has re- 
marked. Others may shrink from the ap- 
parent danger that confronts us, but he 
does not. Others may turn from us in the 
hour of our need, but not he. Others in 
moments of passion and anger may ruth- 
lessly rupture the sacred ties of loyal de- 
votion, but man’s four-footed friend will 
not. Speaking as one who has yearned to 
sleep, and could not, I deeply regret that 
we did not have a dog.” 

My eloquence convinced Helen, and it 
was decided that we would get a dog. So 
I went to Bill Simmons, who lives down by 
The Corners and is so poor that he keeps 
eleven dogs, and 
purchased a dog to 
which he said he 
had given the name 
of Neerer. He also 
said that Neerer was 
5 half Great Dane. 
re I took Neerer 


AE wate home with me, and 


now I would give a 
great deal to know 
what the other half 
of him is, but I fancy it must be Bengal 
tiger. That evening I had occasion to go 
down to The Corners. Returning shortly 
after sundown, I found the dog in our front 
yard, and at the same time he found me. 
The discovery was simultaneous. 

The next day I sent for Mr. Simmons and 
told him he might have the dog and also 
keep the ten dollars I paid for him if his 
conscience would permit him to do so. He 
met me in the friendly rural spirit and as- 
sumed charge of both the animal and the 
money, merely remarking, “I reckon I orto 
told you thet he’s a leetle shy o’ strangers, 
specially ‘long at firs’.” For some days 
after that, and particularly when the 
bandages on my leg were changed, I wished 
that Neerer had possessed more of the 
country calm; but of course a dog is a dog, 
and cannot be expected to appreciate the 
brooding peace of this quiet life. 





Gentle woman, when she clearly 
sees what is wisest and best, per- 
haps for herself, and even more 
probably for the man, is persistent. 
While I still was compelled to 
hobble about on a crutch the femi- 
nine part of the family had little 
to say concerning our need of a 
dog, and sympathized keenly with 
me, but as soon as I had passed 
that stage of my recovery they con- 
fided to me the anxiety they had 
felt while I was disabled, knowing 
that we were without a faithful 
canine guardian. I did not care 
for another dog, and I told them 
so, but at last I yielded to their 
logic and promised that I would try 
to look one up. 

I tried, and found many dogs that 
might have been secured for a reasonable 
consideration, but it seemed to me that the 
grown animals appeared vicious, and the 
young ones looked as if they might grow up 
to become so; so I regularly returned home 
without one. I felt in my soul that this 
system of operations might work for years, 
but the end was at hand. 

Helen ended it. One day she came home 
from a trip to The Corners carrying a 
young puppy. It was one of these ambig- 
uous pups; ambiguous in breed, ambig- 
uous in color, ambiguous in disposition. 
The only thing about it that was not 
ambiguous was the fleas. Even its pre- 
vious ownership was ambiguous, as Helen 
said it was given to her by a man whom 
she did not know, but as she never has 
seen him since I have reason to suppose 
that he realized what he did. It was about 
eight inches long, mostly feet, and was 
accompanied by a boundless wail. Helen 
named it Helvetius. As a family protector 
the pup seemed to me a hopeless error, but 
the girls would not agrée with me. 

The first night after the arrival of 
Helvetius, Helen put him out on the back 
porch after carefully wrapping him 
in cotton batting so he would not 
be cold. Not a wink did I sleep 
that night. The wail that Hel- 
vetius set up lasted, practically 
without cessation or variation, until 
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“What is the matter with Helvetius?” 
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he was disembalmed from his 
cotton in the morning. Lillian, 


however, slept fitfully. About half 
past twelve o’clock she jabbed me 
in the side and said: 

“What is the matter with Hel- 
vetius?”’ 

I said, “Why?” 

“Why, he is crying.” 

“Had you just observed it?” I 
asked. 

But she did not mind the scath- 
ing irony. She said she wished I 
would go out and see if anything 
was wrong with him. I told her 
that if I went out into the cold 
night I feared it would be only to 
wring Helvetius’ dear little neck, 
but when she said I was heartless, 
and showed much emotion, I 
relented and went. The pup was all right, 
of course, and he welcomed me_ with 
evident warmth of feeling, as I chatter- 
ingly reported to Lil'ian after I had returned 
to the warm bed. Shortly before two 
o’clock Helen called me, and I asked her 
what she wanted. She said: 

“What is the matter with Helvetius?” 

I said, ““What makes you ask?” and 
when she replied that she thought she 
had heard him crying I am ashamed to 
say that I spoke harshly to Helen, and 
refused to go out and see what was the 
matter with Helvetius when she urged 
me to do so. I lay there regretting my 
harsh language and listening to the moans 
of Helvetius till between three and four 
o'clock. Then my wife suddenly roused 
from a half-waking dream, nudged me, and 
said: 

“What is the matter with Helvetius?” 

This was tco much. I told her I enter- 
tained a prayerful hope that he was about 
to die, and she replied that she trusted it 
was not so bad as that, but that she felt 
sure something was wrong with him as 
she had not heard him howl for several 
minutes. I tried to make her un- 
derstand that she must have been 
napping, but she urged that I go 
out and look after the pup. The 
scene that ensued was of a private 
and domestic nature, but I finally 
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went. About half 
past four o’clock Lil- 
lian got up and went 
to look after the 
canine, having failed 
to rouse me from 
what evidently was 
a remarkably deep 
slumber, and Helen 
took the 5:15 watch, 
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journey from earth 
require a little time 
to become  accus- 
tomed to their new 
harps in the bright 
land “beyond the 
river,” especially if 
they are not musi- 
cians. 
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If I could have slept 
that night Gabriel’s 
trombone never will disturb me. 
all, strategy sometimes is justifiable. 

I passed most of the next day out in the 
barn. In some way sleep must be secured, 
and hay, even when stale and musty, makes 
a fair bed. 

I realize that thus far I have not suc- 
ceeded in imparting to this simple record 
much of that vague and indefinable tran- 
quility which, as Brown says, constitutes 
the charm of country life; the charm, 
indeed, which it is my chief object to 
seize and here fix upon paper, that it may 
soothe those who have grown weary of the 
restless, bustling existence of the city. It 
should be remembered, however, that at 
this time we had hardly more than settled 
in our new home, and of course still were 
subject to those trials that confront every 
one in meeting strange and novel condi- 
tions. Perhaps even the saints who 
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perplexed would cease 
to vex us, and then, 
as Lillian remarked, we should be so 
happy. No more of unrest then; the 
ceaseless hurry and flurry forever would 
have departed from our lives; we should 
drink in the bliss of uneventful but peaceful 
days. Side by side, and with our arms 
about each other, we should sit upon the 
porch in the long summer evenings, and 
the crickets would chirp for us, and the 
frogs would call ‘“‘What cheer!” and, up 
above, the moon would sail upon a sea of 
silver, and across the infinite spaces the 
stars would whisper to our souls of peace. 
And in the winter season, when the earth 
drinks in the long awaited rains, we 
should sit by a cozy and sparkling fire, 
and would know a hearty cheer that the 
weary denizens of cities cannot comprehend. 

Ah, we felt that we were going to be very 
happy in our little country home—after we 
were fairly settled. 





The next experiment in tranquility, entitled “I Reverse the Peanuts,” will be 
described in the June number 
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E United States Life Saving 
Service is the closest-mouthed 
in the world about its family 


affairs. It was started by the 
man who has always superin- 
tended it, there isn’t an easy job in its 
gift, and from the taciturn iron-willed man 
at the head to the last substitute patrolling 
some deserted beach runs the red of its 
blood: hatred of a coward. So when Tad 
Sheldon, son of Number One in the Yaquina 
bay crew, looked queerly at his chum Kit 
Carson at mention of a name twice Kit 
broke out bitterly “Dad never told.” 
Carson’s father, Number Four, had lost 
his life while boarding a wreck up the coast. 


“T know that” Tad replied. ‘ But—I 
guess it’s plain enough that it was—that 
Huddlestor lost his head.” 

“And Dad his life.” 

Huddleston was Number Five and had 
been transferred to Yaquina a year before 
from a California station. He was a debo- 
nair young man with a nice wife, a chubby 
son and amiable ways that made him 
socially popular. Nobody except those in 
the service knew why Captain Evans, the 
keeper, didn’t ask him to his house any 
more, and it may be doubted whether a 
word had been spoken in the hearing of 
any one to indicate that Number Five was 
not trusted. 
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“Anyway,” Tad went on, rather un- 
easily, “‘we don’t know anything about it. 
Leave it to the keeper.”’ 

Kit stared out through the pines at the 
sea that had robbed him of his father, 
and said nothing for a while. In his heart 
was a great bitterness against Huddleston— 
Huddleston with his cheery smile, his 
laughing child, his pretty wife. And Hud- 
dleston had done that indefinable thing 
which had cost a life. Very often cowardice 
that kills consists in a mere “letting down” 
in a pinch without actually flinching. Car- 
son had never let down; so his wife and four 
children were dependent on their own 
exertions and the good offices of the crew. 

Tad knew what his chum was thinking 
about and shoved an arm across the squared 
shoulders. 

“Say, Kit, they’re just giving him an- 
other chance.” 

Kit nodded silently. 

“And—well, it’s only square to give a 
fellow another chance.” 

“Tt may be the whole crew next time” 
Kit replied slowly. “You know that it’s 
up to one man often to—to be ¢here on the 
second. What if it’s your father next 
time?” 

Tad smiled in a troubled way. ‘“Dad’s 
giving him the chance.”’ 

A little later when the boy felt better Tad 
merely pointed to the word on a plate on 
the wall above the fireplace. “It’s all in 
the service, Kit. And so long as Huddleston 
is in the service, it’s up to us to back him up 
and help him.” 

“Can’t help him.” 

“You can.” 

“How?” 

“ By letting him have his chance. Every- 
body knows it was you that he hurt most.” 
Tad’s eyes met his chum’s. “Your dad 
would have given him another opportunity 
to make good, and you know it. What if 
he doesn’t get his chance? He’ll have to 
leave the service, and you know what that 
means.” 

“You mean by not talking?” Carson 
demanded wrathfully. ‘‘We never said a 
word! Even mother’s never mentioned 
his name.” 

“T know’ 


5] 


Sheldon answered. “Just 


the same you don’t feel right and you’d 
laugh if he got broke.”’ 

It was not a month until it got into the 
air (without a word said) that the Carsons 


didn’t feel ill toward the Huddlestons. 
Mrs. Carson went over when Mrs. Huddles- 
ton was sick and scolded her husband in the 
friendliest style. Then she took the child 
for the day and returned him with a par- 
ticular pudding which she alone knew the 
mystery of. 

“Sheldon,” said Keeper Evans to his 
lieutenant, ‘I’m glad the Carsons have 
taken it that way. It helps me a lot.” 
Evans cast a thoughtful blue eye out over 
the coast he guarded. ‘I was afraid it 
might make a little unfriendliness among 
the crew.” 

“Young Carson is a good kid.” 

“Hope he’ll stick to the service.” 

“Probably will. Tad and he are good 
chums and Tad expects to join as soon as 
he’s old enough and had enough experi- 
ence.” 

Now Huddleston himself knew that he 
had failed at a pinch and that he had been 
looked on with the chill suspicion which 
condemns a life-saver if it is not quickly 
removed. But he knew that he had a yellow 
streak, and he was honest enough with him- 
self to confess it secretly in his own heart. 
But he was unwilling to resign and he was 
not bold enough to forego risking his 
mates’ lives once more. So when the 
Carsons refused to look askance at him he 
drew a long breath of relief. That was a 
bygone. 

He was not aware that Kit Carson was 
steadily watching him, studying him, figur- 
ing on his activity, observing him under all 
situations, listening to every casual word. 
Kit and his mother had opened their 
hearts to each other one night and tearfully 
agreed that not only should Carson have a 
second chance, but that he should take 
good advantage of it. 

“Your father would want that, Kit’ she 
concluded. ‘He always was saying that 
every man ought to have plenty of time to 
make good and find himself. He—he said 
something about Huddleston two weeks 
before that last wreck.” 

“Then he knew!” 

“But he said that some day if he was 
handled right Huddleston would be all 
right.” 

This was why one day when word came 
for the crew to go up the coast to visit a 
steamer in distress Kit Carson nodded at 
seeing Huddleston left behind. He had 
helped with the boat till she rode safely 
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and then Captain Evans had motioned 
Huddleston out of his place and a sub- 
stitute into it. 

“Easy pull to see what’s happened to 
some crazy old skipper who only wants his 
position and a late paper” the boy thought 
quickly. ‘‘Good training for the sub and I 
guess Huddleston don’t go with the boat 
any more unless it’s business.” 

There are two kinds of holidays in the 
life-saving service: those given to men who 
are absolutely needed in difficulty and dan- 
ger, and those forced upon others who shall 
be grimly set aside until the chance comes 
for them either to establish their footing 
or lose it forever. Kit surmised that Num- 
ber Five’s day on the beach was of the 
second variety. 

Huddleston himself strolled along the 
sands whistling, saw Kit and dropped down 
beside him. “Glad I didn’t go” he said 
easily, glancing at the sky. “Easy sail up 
and an all-night’s pull back against the 
southerly wind. S’pose we take the skiff 
and cross over to the other beach for some 
clams?” 

Kit agreed and they landed on South 
Spit, made the boat fast and tramped along 
the jetty toward the ocean beach. As they 
passed the wreck of the Willamette the life- 
saver stopped and stared at it meditatively. 
As they passed on he murmured half to 
himself: ‘This 7s some coast, Kit.” 

“Tt’s no place for cowards.” 

“You are right” said the surfman, smil- 
ing. ‘And I understand there haven’t 
been many in the Yaquina bay crew.” 

From this they fell to speaking of the 
many disasters that have made the seventy- 
mile stretch they were on infamous among 
seafarers, Huddleston recalling one and 
Carson capping it with another. 

But neither mentioned the wreck that 
had cost the life of Surfman Number Four. 

With their sack filled with clams they sat 
on a teredo-eaten spar and rested. The 
southerly wind was tipping the long rollers 
with spume, and far down the westerly 
horizon a dark belt of cloud lay asleep. 
They both looked at it and both knew that 
the wind would freshen and make it a hard 
pull back for the boat. The bar was already 
roughening and now and again a wave that 
seemed even lower than the others would 
steadily climb up the sands as if thrust 
forward by millions of small invisible feet 
that dug into the beach and would not let go. 


“Ground-swell” Kit remarked carelessly. 

“That’s what makes it bad among the 
breakers. Never can tell when it’ll let up. 
Just pulls and sucks and twists.” 

“The Condor’s due this evening. Prob- 
ably have to lie outside.”’ 

“Never liked those gas-schooners” the 
surfman commented. “Engines are too 
tricky. But they’re money-makers.”’ 

“Tf anything happens tonight you’ll have 
it all to yourself” the boy remarked. 

Huddleston grinned. ‘Nothing tonight 
for me except look-out.” 

At sundown that evening Kit took a run 
to the bluff overlooking the ocean to see 
whether the life-boat was in sight coming 
back. He could not see it, but a small 
object rising and dipping just off Cape 
Foulweather assured him that the little 
gasoline schooner Condor was homeward 
bound, from the Columbia river. 

“Easy bar, too” he commented. “Flood 
tide for an hour yet and wind just freshen- 
ing. She’ll be in tonight.” 

Yet at eight o’clock he could no longer 
sit still over his book. 

“Say, mother, I’m going to run up to the 
look-out and watch the Condor come in.”’ 

She nodded. ‘I suppose Mr. Huddleston 
is on watch. I'll put the chickies to bed and 
run over and see Mrs. Huddleston. She’ll 
be lonely.” 

Kit climbed the great white tower that 
used so long to be a lighthouse but now 
serves as a look-out for the life-savers. He 
found Number Five scanning the outer bar 
through the glass. 

“Ts she coming in?” Kit demanded. 

“Yes. She’s been a good while rounding 
the whistler, though. And the tide is turn- 
ing. Guess their engines are working badly.” 

“There’s wind enough to sail in with.” 

“Not if the tide gets well started on the 
ebb.” 

They both watched the schooner as it 
steadily made its way toward the line of 
white that marked the breakers. They saw 
her swing into the channel and take the 
bar slowly but safely. When she was just 
inside Huddleston put down the telescope. 

“That’s all the excitement tonight” he 
said, reaching for his pipe. 

But at the instant there came the staccato 
shrieks of a whistle. The surfman grabbed 
up his glass and fixed it on the little group 
of lights. Then he set it quietly down and 
made for the ladder. Kit followed him. 
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“Her engines are gone back on her” 
Huddleston explained as they raced for the 
steps to the boat-house. ‘* They’re anchor- 
ing. She’s just inside the bar and all right. 
Ebb tide caught her.”’ 

“Maybe she bumped her propeller off” 
said Kit. 

They reached the soft sand of the bay 
beach and raced across it. Then the whistle 
began its barking cry for help again and 
Huddleston stopped to peer into the dusk. 
Kit stood beside him. 

“‘She’s swung broadside to” the surfman 
gasped. “Anchors wouldn’t hold, I guess.” 

“Then she'll drift back on the bar and be 
wrecked.” 

Huddleston had his lit lantern in his 
hand and waved it furiously. Then he 
stared again, shading his eyes. He groaned. 

“And the crew’s not here!” 

“There’s the gun, if she goes ashore”’ Kit 
said quietly. 

“Nobody to pull it through the sand or 
rig the gear.” 

“Those whistles will bring plenty of 
men”’ said the experienced Kit. “TI’ll bet 
she’ll strike just off the north jetty.” 

But they saw the lights steadily setting 
across the channel toward the south jetty 
along which they could see the seas sweeping 
in great curved crests. Huddleston groaned 
again. 

“Tf they strike there we can’t reach them 
at all. The surf is running on both sides 
of the rocks. Everything is useless!’ 

Kit took one more look that assured 
him that the schooner would indeed be 
carried right into the most dangerous posi- 
tion possible, where many vessels stouter 
than she had dashed themselves to pieces. 
He also knew that there was but one chance 
in a million of saving any of the lives on 
board. There was that one chance. He 
laid a steady hand on the surfman’s arm. 

“Mr. Huddleston, the whole town will 
be here in a few minutes. My father would 
leave this shore to them and go over to 
the jetty.” 

The arm trembled. Huddleston was 
silent. Then he said huskily: ‘Never can 
get there! And—it’s death to try it!” 

The boy’s hand still rested on the shaking 
arm. “It’s your chance! I'll go with 
you.” 


There was another silence. A shrill cry 


rose on the wind, the cry of a man in deadly 
peril. 


Number Five shook. Carson per- 
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sisted, keeping his steady hand on the 
man’s arm. 

“We'll take the light skiff, sir. 
on!” 

‘All right”? was the dull response. ‘We 
can row part way and see—”’ 

They ran unnoticed through the crowd 
that was trampling by, to where the light 
skiff was swung up. In silence they lowered 
it and Kit took the oars while the surfman 
steered. They were instantly caught in the 
tide and Kit said earnestly: “I’m not 
strong ‘enough to row against this current.” 

Huddleston quickly took the oars and 
pulled mightily across. A huge swell sul- 
lenly lifted them and let them fall. On the 
crest of the next one Kit caught the lights 
and cried: “TI still see them. I'll make for 
the eddy and we can get in there.” 

There was partial moonlight and Kit 
managed to catch the little smooth space 
that marked a small inlet giving from the 
channel and running close up to the jetty. 
He saw Huddleston turn his head constantly 
over his shoulder and ease up on the oars. 
“Row harder!”’ Kit commanded. 

“We can’t make it! It’s all we can ever 
do to get out of this ourselves.” 

The boy leaned forward and shouted his 
last cry to the man’s heart: 

“‘My father would have gone! My father 
would go!” 

With a terrific pull the stout surfman 
forced the skiff over the next wave, which 
broke with a roar as soon as it was past, 
whirled the light craft into the eddy, almost 
lifted it by main strength into the shallows, 
leaped out, caught Kit in his arms and 
plunged on toward the dark shadow that 
marked the jetty. 

He made it waist-deep in foaming brine. 
The slippery jagged rocks gave neither 
foot nor hand hold, but Kit scrambled up 
and held down a slim arm. A little 
later they were safe for the moment. 
Seaward the great ridge of rocks stretched 
toward a single dim light—the wrecked 
schooner. And on both sides of that ridge 
and foaming over it and dashing in thunder 
along it the breakers were at play. 

Huddleston stooped over the boy. There 
was a new ring in his voice. 

“Carson, stay here. The only rope I’ve 
got is the line around my waist, but maybe 
I can do something. I’m going to try. 
Stay here. It’s ebb tide and in a couple 
of hours you can get ashore easily.” 


Come 




















“I don’t know how I got across myself. I was bashed up against the rocks and they 
pulled me out knocked silly” 
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The surfman climbed up on a broken 
spile-end, ducked his head to the spray from 
a breaker and vanished on the other side. 

In the crevice where he stood between 
two massive rocks Kit smiled, careless of 
the water that boiled to his waist and poured 
down from above. It didn’t matter now 
whether Number Five came back living or 
acorpse. Huddleston had taken his chance. 

And yet— 

The question would not answer itself. 
It was the great question. 

How far would Huddleston go? Would 
he stop and be found crouching in safety 
next morning? Would he go all the way? 

Kit clambered up and managed to catch 
a glimpse of the light still dimly marking the 
dying Condor. He drew a long breath and 
started to work his way toward that poor 
signal for help. 

It took the Government many years of 
disheartening labor to build the two jetties 
that confine the channel of the Yaquina 
river between their unyielding walls. Time 
again the labor of hundreds of men and many 
months was swept away in a night. At 
last they built the work out of huge rocks 
quarried out of the mountains. These, of 
such mass as to be impossible to handle 
under ordinary circumstances, they dumped 
one by one in a long line across the shoals 
and out into the sea. Even these had often 
been moved and upturned and sometimes 
washed away. There were gaps here and 
there. The strongest man would find a 
mile of such climbing almost beyond his 
strength. Tonight there was the added 
peril of being ground to pieces between 
moving masses, of being swept off and into 
the seething maelstrom on either side, of 
being caught and drowned without even 
the opportunity for a cry. 

Kit persevered. Now he clung like a 
limpet to some jagged edge to allow a 
whitening sea to wash over him. Now he 
crouched in a hollow and took breath for 
the blind leap upward to the next. His 
shoes were torn. His clothes were in 
rags. A hundred scratches burned with 
the salt settling in them. But whenever 
he saw the light he kept on with fresh 
energy. 

He came on Huddleston before he had 
gone a hundred yards. The surfman was 
crouched down in a comparatively shel- 
tered place, a mere dark lump in the spume- 
shot dusk. 
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Kit struck him on the shoulder. ‘Come 
on!” 

The surfman croaked “‘Can’t be done!”’ 

“The light’s still burning. Come on!’ 

The man rose and shook his head. His 
sou’-wester had been wrenched off his 
head. There was a gash over one eye. 
But something within him responded. He 
started on. 

So they toiled and struggled and fought 
their way another hundred yards. Some 
freak of the sea had here abandoned as un- 
worthy of its power a single trestle of spiles. 
The surfman clung to one and stared at 
the boy beside him. He wiped the blood 
out of his eyes with his ragged sleeve. 

“You stay here” he said wearily. 

“And you'll go on?” 

Huddleston looked at the slim moon 
riding in the sky and then down at his 
companion. He laughed. “I'll go” he 
said. ‘You stay here. i can’t answer 
for two Carsons. [I'll go.’ 

An hour later Kit clambered up high 
enough to see the light. It was gone. He 
couldn’t discern anything that marked the 
wreck’s position. But the tide was ebbing 
fast and the waves no longer washed up 
over his shelter. There was nothing to 
do but wait till the moon set and noted 
the hour of low water. So he crouched 
down. and shivered. 

When the last wave had been gone a 
half-hour he climbed down on the sand 
and slowly started toward South Spit, 
marked by a dim light. He knew that he 
would have to wade sometimes and pos- 
sibly swim. But the danger was past. 
It was very dark and he had only the light 
to guide him. He was so tired that it 
seemed as if no muscle in his body would 
respond to his will. He was sick and 
faint. But somewhere he dully felt that 
it had been worth while. 

When he at last stumbled among weeds 
in soft sand he knew that he was beyond 
water-mark and lay down. It would be 
daylight at six and then he could walk to 
the launch-landing and go home. Having 
settled this in his mind he curled up and 
went to sleep. 


The next afternoon Keeper Evans sat 
in his chair at his desk in the front room 
of the keeper’s house and listened to a 
battered man who was speaking through 
plastered lips. 
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“It was this way” said the skipper of 
the Condor. “We bumped a little and 
jarred off the wheel just as we crossed the 
last bad place. It was a strong ebb and 
we couldn’t sail in. We got both anchors 
over and the cables parted when they 
took hold. That ended us, I knew. I 
thought maybe I could swing her to the 
north side and get a boat over. But 
things went too quick for us. A sea 
wracked the small boat away and gave us 
a shove to the south’ard. Tide did the rest. 
We were over there off South Jetty in 
five minutes. I’d seen you out there at that 
steamer and I says to the crew, ‘Boys, 
it’s all off with us. And they couldn’t 
fetch us anyway, if they were here.’ 

“We lay off the rocks about fifty feet, 
I should say, and it was certainly going 
over us and running up on the jetty and— 
‘Stick to her while she lasts’ says I. 

“She was a good packet, captain, and 
she lasted pretty well. Lay over and let 
the seas smash her and still held together. 
And then in the moonlight who sh’d we 
see but a big fellow standing on one of 
the rocks and shouting. How he got 
there I don’t know. But there he was. 
And he threw that heaving line of his a 
dozen times and then we got it and bent 
on a good strong rope and he pulled that 
over and made it fast to a spile that was 
sticking out. 

“That’s how we came over to the jetty, 
all but the engineer. He was badly hurt 
when the wheel dropped and his engines 
jumped on him. I tried to fix him some- 
way so that I could take him but I 
couldn’t. So I said, ‘Perkins, I'll try for 
the rocks and when I yell you tie the rope 
around your waist and under your shoul- 
ders and we’ll haul you across.’ 

“T don’t know how I got across myself. 
I was bashed up against the rocks and they 
pulled me out knocked silly. So I couldn’t 
tell them about the engineer and how to 
fetch him. Your surfman found out that 
Perkins was there and he just told the boys 
to hang on where they were till the moon 
set and the tide was out and they could 
make it to shore someway. Then he 
jumped into that—that mess and went 
for the wreck.” 

The captain of the schooner was silent. 

“How long did the wreck hold after the 
surfman went overboard to try for it?” 
inquired the keeper gently. 
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“The crew say about ten minutes.” 

“Then you feel sure that there was no 
chance for him to save your engineer?” 
came the sharp question. 

The Condor’s skipper looked his sur- 
prise. “Certainly not, captain.” 

“And you are perfectly assured that 
everything was done that could be done 
under the circumstances, captain?” 

“T’ve just told you that I never ex- 
pected to get off the schooner” was the 
response. “I think that surfman did a 
miracle.” He thought a moment. ‘He 
was the nerviest fellow ever 7 saw, and 
I’ve seen some.” 

“And in your report you will state that 
you attach no blame to Surfman Huddles- 
ton for not saving the engineer?” 

Once more the battered skipper looked 
amazed. ‘‘Why, yes, of course. What 
do you ask such questions as that for? 
Didn’t the man save all of us he could 
when no one would have ever thought a 
mortal could get one of us? What do 
you want to be so particular for?” 

“Every man in the service must not 
only do much but all that he can” said 
the keeper quietly. “I wasn’t there. I 
am going to be absolutely sure that no 
one will ever say that one of my crew 
didn’t do all he could.” 

The wrecked captain nodded. “I 
reckon none of us will say anything but 
that.” 

“By the way, captain” the keeper went 
on, “you picked a boy up lying on the 
beach, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Looked as if he’d been pretty 
badly shipwrecked himself.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing except he seemed anxious to 
get back home.” The battered man 
chuckled in spite of himself. “And I 
didn’t blame him.” 

“Did he say anything more?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Didn’t say how he happened to be 
there?” 

“No, sir. Just kind of suggested that 
his mother might be worrying about 
him” said the Condor’s captain. “Say, 
you haven’t any word about that surf- 
man, have you?” 

“Yea.” 

“T’m glad he turned up all right” said 
the other simply. “I’d like to thank 
him.” 
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Captain Evans nodded curtly. “I'll 
show you his house”’ he said. 

Mrs. Carson opened the door for the two 
captains. A quiet glance passed between 
the keeper and the widow of Number 
Four. “The captain would like to thank 
Huddleston” he muttered. 

“In there’ said Mrs. Carson in a low 
voice, opening the door. 

On the lounge of the little room lay 
Surfman Number Five, his bruised face 
turned toward the wife he would never 
see again. Mrs. Huddleston did not look 
up. 

In the stillness the Condor’s captain 
crushed his borrowed cap between his 
battered hands. He coughed slightly and 
then muttered “He was a brave man, 
sir.”” 

They passed out and left Number Five 
in his last sleep. 

In the little yard a youth was busily 
engaged in splitting firewood. 


“Why, that’s the kid we picked up 


asleep over there this morning” gasped 
the schooner’s master. ‘His son?”’ 

“No, son of one of my men that was 
lost several months ago”’ was the keeper’s 
answer. “I'll tell Mrs. Evans to_fix up 
a place for you at my house, captain. See 
you later.” 

When they were alone Keeper Evans 
said ‘‘Kit, did you go over with Number 
Five last night?” 

“Just rowed him across, sir.” 

“Got upset?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

The keeper brushed his beard thought- 
fully. “Your father was a very good man, 
Kit.” 

The boy straightened himself up and 
smiled. “You just bet he was. He’d 
have gone, too!” 

And once again the eternal silence that 
keeps the pride and affection and strength 
of the Life Saving Service from all knowl- 
edge of the outside world fell over the 
secret of Surfman Huddleston. 


THE SHIPS 


By Dorotuy PAuL 


One by one my ships came home, 
My treasure-ships from sea, 

With languid sail and slipping keel, 

And helm as true as the truest steel, 

And Fortune’s hand on the steering-wheel, 
Guiding them home to me. 


One by one my ships came home, 

Like tired gulls from sea, 
And they’re anchored safe from reef and gale, 
But I’m watching still, with eyes that fail, 
For the one little boat with the silver sail 


That never came home to me! 
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At a convenient spot on the depot grounds the professor lectures on “The Dairy Cow” 











Sending College to the Farmer 


How the Demonstration Train Delivers Knowledge in Car-load Lots 


By WARREN T. CLARKE 


Superintendent of University Extension in Agriculture, University of California 


AD a visitor from Mars happened 
to come into one of the average 
towns of California on a clear win- 
ter morning recently, he would 
have been convinced that some 

holiday was being celebrated, or that an 
event of great public interest was about to 
occur. Farm wagons with chairs set in, 
enough perhaps to accommodate the whole 
family, old-fashioned carryalls, saddle 
horses, modern buggies, yes! and automo- 
biles in profusion would have been seen on 
the main streets or packed on the side 
streets. 

Crowds of men, women and children, 
most of them in gala costume and all show- 
ing a certain degree of expectancy, would 
have been seen upon the sidewalks or gath- 
ered in groups at the street corners. Here 


and there a few earnest-faced men and 





women would be found engaged in quiet but 
serious discussion while perhaps at some 
convenient point the school-children of the 
town would be drawn up in orderly ranks 
and led by their teachers. Possibly a 
school band or drum corps would accom- 
pany the scholars, and occasional strains of 
music would add to the holiday feeling. 
Even the persevering ubiquitous street 
vender of pennants and badges might be seen 
and surely would be heard, crying his wares 
and catering to the great American desire 
for decoration. And the ever-present, all- 
seeing, all-enjoying small boy would cer- 
tainly have been in evidence; first here and 
then there, moving from point to point, a part 
of this group now and in a moment a part of 
that, and from it all adding to his store of 
observed phenomena, though probably he 
would have been insulted had this suggestion 
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been made to him. The whole situation 
would perhaps puzzle the Martian visitor, 
but being, no doubt, a seasoned traveler, 
he would follow the trend of the crowd to 
learn what it all meant. His following on 
would in time bring him to the local railroad 
station and here he would find the signs of 
expectancy more marked. 

Now and then a murmur would run 
through the waiting crowd and the cry 
“The train is coming!’ would be heard. 
Our Martian, of course, would know that a 
train in some way out of the ordinary was 
expected, for surely no people in their sane 
minds would await the coming of merely the 
morning local from ‘“‘up state” with such 
eagerness as these people were exhibiting. 

A whistle blowing finally announces the 
arrival of what these people are expecting. 
A train rolls in to a stop—a train that at 
first sight seems not much, if any, different 
from any other train that might stop at any 
one of a thousand stations in the state. 
Yet our Martian, seeking, as of course he is, 
data and facts that will enable him to better 
understand these peculiar Earth people, will 
notice a difference. While this is a full 
train, carrying in its equipment baggage 
cars, passenger coaches, standard sleeper 
and dining car, yet there seem to be very 
few passengers and these few seem to have, 
in some intangible way, a businesslike con- 
nection with the whole equipment. Again, 
while the cars are ordinary cars, yet they 
bear upon their sides banners inscribed with 
rather extraordinary legends. The first of 
these, a baggage car, carries on its banner 
the words “Animal Industries;’’ and the 
train is so run that this car stops at the 
freight platform. Its side door is opened, 
a gang-plank is run out and the first pas- 
sengers appear. Our Martian will be sur- 
prised to note that these passengers are 
four-legged animals—cows! But he notes, 
too, that they are of the aristocracy of cow- 
dom. First, daintily stepping out, comes a 
graceful mouse-colored large-eyed Jersey, 
followed almost immediately by a larger 
coarser cow, a full-blooded Holstein. These 
seem to excite more of interest than is 
usually given to mere cows, and our Mar- 
tian is puzzled but he soon learns the reason 
for this interest. Two men accompany 
each animal and when a convenient posi- 
tion is reached on the depot grounds one of 
the men begins to talk and his subject is the 
“Dairy Cow.” The speaker uses the ani- 





mals as illustrations of his talk and he 
points out that while cows such as these eat 
no more than docommon cows, yet in butter- 
fat and milk they produce four, five, six 
times as much as do these ordinary animals. 
The speaker lays special stress on the mat- 
ter of breeding and emphasizes again the 
well-worn fact ‘‘that blood will tell.”’ He 
shows to his hearers the conformation and 
points which distinguish the high-producing 
cow from the “‘scrub.”” He emphasizes the 
fact that the efficiency of the dairy herd 
depends upon the producing capacity of the 
individuals comprising it and further shows 
that the herd-owner can control conditions 
through careful scientific selection. The 
Martian visitor perhaps marvels at all this 
yet he begins to understand that he is par- 
ticipating in some sort of educational effort, 
a novel kind of school, a college, perhaps, 
that comes to the scholars rather than forc- 
ing the scholars to come to it. And it is 
the latest expression of educational methods 
for the benefit of the mass of the people of 
the state that the visitor from the stars is 
now observing. This train which has 
brought all these people out and which has 
excited so much interest is an ‘‘Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Demonstration 
Train” sent out by a great transportation 
company working codperatively with the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
California, and may further be justly des- 
ignated as a University on Wheels, bringing 
to the people definite facts in regard to 
materials, methods and practice that will 
be of immediate value to that people. The 
mystery is no longer a mystery—these 
animated crowds are here for the definite 
purpose of getting in touch with what 
science may have for them to improve their 
methods of work. 

Now, however, the men chaperoning the 
cows are through with their talks and have 
answered many questions, so a general 
movement toward the train begins. The 
good-natured crowds jostle and push to- 
ward the head of the train where two or 
three men help visitors up the steps and 
into the cars. And they goin. No doubt 
about that! Yes, hundreds, even thou- 
sands do the visitors number and they are 
there for a definite purpose—they have 
definite questions for which they are seek- 
ing answers. Here, for example, is a man 
with a note-book in hand and as he goes in 
he asks one of the young men at the steps 
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where he will find the “horticultural car.” 
He is told and soon he is in close consulta- 
tion with the horticulturist on duty. Ques- 
tions are asked and answers given in a 
concise and practical way and the visitor 
makes good use of his note-book. If the 
question asked requires illustration to be 
properly answered, the instructor uses mate- 
rial at hand for this purpose. The idea of 
the demonstration train is to show the 
method as well as éel/ about it. 

In the Animal Industry car an interested 
and eager crowd is examining carefully the 
high-grade cows which have been placed in 
their stalls in this car. Here, too, the man 
who is interested. in hogs is getting an 
object-lesson in what constitutes a well- 
proportioned A No. 1 group of these ani- 
mals. In this car, too, are appliances, use- 
ful to the stockmen—model buildings, 
models of various sorts, all put up in such a 
way that the visitor can readily understand 
their use and their method of construction. 

In the next car the seats have been re- 
moved and tables have been built in in such 
a way as to leave a fairly wide space on one 
side of the car for the interested visitor to 
pass through. Back of the tables are men 
to explain what the purport of that par- 
ticular work is. At one table the matter 
of diseases of farm animals is taken up and 
an enthusiastic veterinarian in this car 
points with pride to pathological specimens 
in neatly prepared exhibit cases, and points 
out to the visitor methods at his command 
for controlling these troubles thus graph- 
ically .illustrated. Special emphasis is 
placed by the veterinarian in charge of the 
division on the matter of prevention of 
disease and trouble with the stock, and the 
visitor who has special questions can and 
does bring them up here, receiving a solu- 
tion of many of his difficulties. 

Further along in the same car an inter- 
ested group has gathered around the dem- 
onstrator in charge of the dairy work on 
the train. A practical illustration of the 
method of operating the Babcock test is 
being given and while this demonstration 
is going on the instructor is pointing out to 
his hearers the fact that the careful dairy- 
man determines by this test the producing 
ability of the animals in his herd and is by 
this means able to eliminate those of low 
production which are a charge against the 
showing on the high-producers. The Bab- 
cock test is the infallible method for deter- 
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mining where the waste in the dairy herd 
is occurring. Sanitary appliances for use 
in the dairy are shown here and the fact 
emphasized that the dairyman who re- 
ceives high-class prices should deliver high- 
class goods, and this delivery of high-class 
goods can be accomplished only when 
thoroughly sanitary methods prevail. 

Next to the Veterinary and Dairy car is 
the car devoted to cereals, forage crops, soils 
and fertilizers, and here again are professors, 
instructors and demonstrators enthusias- 
tically at work pointing out the value of 
various crops for various purposes, indi- 
cating to the visitors economical methods 
of handling the soils, showing them that 
proper cultural methods, a proper under- 
standing of the characteristics of the soils, 
a proper use of fertilizers and a proper use 
of crops means enhanced production from 
the fields in which the visitors may be in- 
terested. 

Then there is a car devoted to illustrating 
methods of work in the great industries of 
horticulture and viticulture, of such vast 
money importance in California. Here are 
vines removed bodily from the field and 
used to illustrate methods of pruning and 
of handling; trees taken from the orchard 
and the nursery and set up in the car to 
illustrate methods of handling them. Prun- 
ing methods, budding, grafting, and the 
various processes involved in successful 
nursery culture are shown. The proper 
methods of handling varieties of fruit, nuts, 
grapes desirable in various situations—all 
of these points are well illustrated by the 
material found upon the tables in this car 
and are clearly explained by the lecturers. 

The work done by these men is not to be 
classed as untried theory. It is an exposi- 
tion of the best methods in use by successful 
orchardists and vineyardists. It is an ex- 
position of the outcome of years of careful 
study and experimentation, and the appli- 
cation of these methods means cheaper 
production and enhanced returns. It 
means more remuneration to the man in- 
terested in the orchard and vineyard and, 
in the ultimate, it means for the orchardists 
and vineyardists of the state a better citi- 
zenship, a more contented people working 
the orchards and vineyards. 

There is a car devoted to the control of 
the various plant diseases and insect pests 
with which the agriculturist must contend. 
And here the same method of work is again 




















all-important subject, Irrigation 








shown. Earnest enthusiastic men who be- 
lieve they have a message of importance to 
the state are pointing out, by the help of 
the material upon the tables, the charac- 
teristics of the various plant diseases, the 
appearance of the various insects which 
cause trouble in the fields, and are also 
pointing out methods of control which, if 
followed by the man interested in these 
fields, will result in the control of the trouble 
which may affect most seriously his pocket- 
book. 

On another table is an exhibit of various 
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birds and rodents that are in- 
jurious or helpful in the agri- 
culture of the state. 

It is really a study in human 
nature to stand with this crowd 
and listen to the remarks that 
are passed. The exhibition of 
the knowledge that some of 
the youngsters possess of 
the various birds and 

mammals _ ordinarily 


California is remarka- 
ble, and their eager- 
ness to learn more 
about these feathered 
and furred helpers and 
hindrances to agricul- 
ture is illuminating, to 
say the least. Indeed, 
if one is inclined to look deeply into the 
mental processes of individuals the fact will 
be forced upon him that the object-lesson 
is, after all, the most effective way by which 
to reach the sympathetic understanding of 
those whom we would wish to help in an 
educational way. Upon this fact is based 
the whole theory of the Demonstration 
Train. 

Move on to the next car. Here is found 
a table devoted to exploiting the great 
poultry industries of California. On the 
table will be seen model poultry houses, 


found in the fields of 
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Another car is given over to practical instruction relating to Animal Industries 








model feeding devices, incubators, and other appliances ° 
useful and indeed necessary in this work. The demonstration 
here, however, does not stop with the inanimate object. 


In a carefully arranged but small chicken yard will be 
seen representatives of various breeds of fowl, and with 
the exhibit will be seen the inevitable enthusiast in 
this line of work, expatiating earnestly upon this, 
that or the other sort of bird and pointing out to 
his hearers the best way in which these birds 
may by fed, cared for and housed to produce 


the best results. To be sure, the majority 
of people do not take a sentimental 
interest in the hen. It is true that an 
occasional individual is to be found who 
looks upon this producer of the world’s 
greatest food article somewhat as the de- 
vout worshiper does upon the Being whom 
he worships. But the majority of individ- 
uals consider “Biddy” simply as. a pro- 
ducer of a staple article of food, and while 
our demonstrator may point out the fact 
that the hen must be kept in a comfortable 
situation, well fed and well cared for, the 
reason that he ascribes for this work is not 
because she is a pet but because she should 
be an efficient machine, producing results 
that may be measured in dollars and cents. 

Further on in the same car is an exhibit 
presided over by an expert in irrigation. 
This exhibit shows methods of distribu- 
tion of water, that all-important element of 
Californian agriculture; methods of conser- 
vation of moisture, of pumping, and of 


carrying water by gravity ditch or pipe line. 
Every phase of the work in irrigation is 
here illustrated, and the instructor in 
charge of the work explains, in simple 
terms, the methods that should be pursued. 

Beyond this exhibit is a counter devoted 
to exploiting the honey-bee. An apicultur- 
ist in charge of this exhibit will explain what 
are the best honey plants in the native 
flora; where the bees may obtain the best 
pasture; how best to handle the product of 
these workers; how to keep diseases and 
pests from the hive. These are all points 
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interesting to the apiarist. This instructor 
and his work command constant attention 
both to those interested or directly engaged 
in honey production and to those who enjoy 
the product of the bees—and who does not? 

Six cars are devoted to agriculture and 
horticulture, to the animal, the plant and 
the soil. The seventh car is the last of the 
exhibit cars. The first portion of this car 
is occupied by material arranged to show 
graphically the best sanitary conditions 
upon the farm and in the farm home. For 
your agriculturist, if he is a true agricul- 
turist, believes strongly in maintaining as 
high a standard of health among the human 
workers as with the animals that he may 


employ. The greatest asset of the farm: 


is recognized to be the child of that farm, 
and the exhibit that we are now looking 
at is calculated to present in a simple and 
graphic way measures to be taken to pre- 
serve and maintain the health of the 
coming farmer as well as the health and 
strength of him who is already engaged in 
the work. is 

The familiar expression “Swat that Fly!” 
here receives the fullest consideration. 
The specialist who is in charge of this ex- 
hibit insists that the individual fly should 
be swatted, of course, but he goes further 
and insists that the race of flies should be 
condemned to death and, in a most cold- 
blooded way, points out how this wholesale 
destruction may best be accomplished. 

Following this exhibit is an exhibit de- 
voted to domestic science and home eco- 
nomics. The fact has been observed many 
times and commented upon, that the work 
of the farmer’s wife is continuous and is of 
the confining and trying sort; that she has 
to work frequently with no conveniences; 
has to attain results without the proper 
tools in hand; has indeed to make “bricks 
without straw,” and the Demonstration 
Train makes a point of indicating methods 
by which the labor in the farm home may be 
reduced; by which the home-maker of the 
farm may be released from the drudgery 
that has so often been her lot and may as- 
sume a more dignified, a more rational, a 
more human part in the household which 
in the ultimate analysis is dependent upon 
her for its success. 

It is recognized in this great work that 
we may be successful in our choice of dairy 
animals; that we may be breeding the best 
of hogs; that our cereal and forage crops 








may be all that the most enthusiastic would 
desire; that our fruit trees may be laden 
with bounteous harvests; that we may con- 
trol entirely those diseases and _ insects 
which so often interfere with our work; 
that we may prune and cultivate most suc- 
cessfully, that indeed all the farm opera- 
tions may be done in a way beyond criti- 
cism; and yet that the farm may be a fail- 
ure because of the basic failure given ex- 
pression to in our failure to recognize the 
all-important position occupied by the 
woman upon the farm. In her hands lies 
the success or the failure of the farm as a 
producer of a contented citizenship! 

The last public car of the train is the lec- 
ture car. Here the seats have not been 
removed and here are gathered individuals 
interested in particular topics to be addressed 
by various instructors from the College of 
Agriculture and to receive specific instruc- 
tion, through the lecture method, on lines of 
work which may be expected to accomplish 
results of value upon the farm. 

The object-lesson, the lecturer, the per- 
sonal interview, the answering of questions 
—all of these methods are used upon the 
Demonstration Train and each has its place 
in this remarkable effort toward improving 
the producing capacity of Californian farms. 

Step out upon the platform and mingle 
with the crowds who pass through the 
train. You hear some enthusiast state that 
one fact which he gathered from this train at 
some previous visit has been worth thou- 
sands to him. And here is another enthus- 
iastic visitor declaiming to an admiring 
circle upon the satisfactory results he has 
obtained through the hint received from 
the instructor in this, that or the other 
subject. The farmers of California recog- 
nize the fact that the Demonstration Train 
is the most extensive effort of the kind that 
has ever been put forth in any part of the 
country and that it is a factor of the great- 
est importance in his work. 

Statistics are usually dry reading. It 
may, however, be interesting to know that 
during the season just ended the Agricul- 
tural Demonstration Train sent out by the 
Southern Pacific Company and the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia traveled a total of nearly six thou- 
sand miles within the limits of the state; 
visited two hundred and _ thirty-seven 
towns; and was visited by one hundred and 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-four 















































In they go to the lecture car, farmers of every age, all students in the college on wheels 











people. If nothing else is shown by these 
figures, they indicate appreciation upon the 
part of the farmers of California of the fact 
that scientific agriculture means better 
production; means increased comfort; means 
a more satisfactory condition in every 
way upon our farms. 


The whistle blows; bells ring; the crowds 
come hurriedly from the train; occasional 
individuals hesitate upen the steps and ask 
if they cannot stay longer; a boy of tender 
years, escorting his brother of tenderer 
years through the train, lingers upon the 
steps and asks the instructor if they can 
not go along for the rest of the trip. 


“What could you do?” inquires the in- 
structor. 

“Why!” exclaimed the older boy eagerly, 
“T can help clean up the cars and can learn 
things!” 

“And what can your little brother do?” 

““Why—the man in one of the cars was 
telling us about germs and he said that 
germs were real tiny things. Johnny could 
be a germ!” 

An educated population is the only pop- 
ulation that the state of California can 
afford to have upon its farms. This is the 
ideal of those engaged in this far-reaching 
educational effort. This is the real motive 
power of the Demonstration Train. 











INTERESTING “@ 
WESTERNERS ig 


The Trolley-man and the Angel Hosts 


N the wholesale blind hatred and de- 
nunciation of the possessors of great 
wealth, few of the accusers pause to in- 
vestigate whether a multimillionaire may 
not be benefactor rather than despoiler. 
But in the presence of the execrated one, be 
he rich enough, the worst of the mud- 
slingers will hasten to ‘‘bend the pregnant 
hinges of the knee,” and act as though in 
contact with some superman. “I have 
broken bread with him,” “I have touched 
his garment,” “I have motored with him,” 
is their boast. I suppose this is by way of 
vindication of the inconsistency of human 
nature. j 

A Los Angeles lawyer read to me (just 
fresh from an interview with H. E. Hunting- 
ton) La Follette’s address to the students of 
the College of Law of the University of 
Southern California. In that speech the 
great constructive statesman so far forgot 
his constructiveness as to prophesy that the 
next ten years would determine whether the 
conflict between the rich and powerful few, 
and the weak and disorganized many, 
would be one of ballots or bullets. 

“It’s going to be bullets for some of these 
rich fellows. We’ll shoot them” added the 
lawyer. 

“All right” I assented. ‘Suppose we 
begin with H. E. Huntington.” 

The lawyer hemmed and hawed and 
looked a trifle ashamed of his incendiary 
speech. “Why, no. We'll let him alone. 
Huntington’s a pretty decent fellow. His 
dollars are pretty clean dollars. A hundred 
million pretty clean dollars.” 

This awe-striking amount, if correct, 
lifts its possessor out of the mere local 
millionaire class, and admits his “clean 
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dollars” to a standing among the enormous 
fortunes of the nation. That Mr. Hunting- 
ton has succeeded in amassing his “‘pile”’ 
without engendering any bitter antagonisms 
is a tribute to the personality and methods 
of the man. 

The love of approbation is a universal 
passion. It is in fact corollary to the ruling 
passion—vanity. No one rises above a 
craving for the approval of his fellow-man: 
no amassment of wealth can render a man 
happy when he hears the anathemas of 
Public Opinion. Therefore it was most 
human, when I remarked to Mr. Hunting- 
ton that he had been a great civilizer, that 
he should smile the properly satisfied smile 
of one who knows that his work has been 
well done and it is time for the applause.* 

Were I asked for the three human factors 
which have made the most vital contribu- 
tions to the marvelous growth of southern 
California, my answer would be: General 
Otis of the Los Angeles Times; Frank 
Wiggins, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; and H. E. Hunt- 
ington, builder of the great system of 
electric roads which makes almost one 
community out of the most populous section 
of southern California. I have named the 
three in the order of their coming. Any 
discussion as to which has been most in- 
fluential would be as ungracious as super- 
fluous. ‘Apollos sowed, Paul watered, and 
God gave the increase.” 

To disclaim immediately any intention of 
comparing Mr. Huntington to the Deity, 
I will liken him to a spider—a spider who 
has spun a web of double and quadruple 


*Mr. Huntington retired from active service upon the day 
he reached sixty years—February 27, 1910. 






















































H. E. HUNTINGTON 





He might be described as a beneficent spider who 


has spun a precious web of trolley lines, radiating 
y from Los Angeles to the mountains and the sea 








filaments of steel, reaching out in every 
direction from Les Angeles to the mountains 
and the sea, the foot-hills and the fruitful 
valleys. Flies by the hundreds-thousand 
are drawn on cars over the steel filaments 
to the center of the web. Here they are not 
eaten alive by a voracious habitant: the 
nickels and dimes and quarters and halves 
are picked off them, and they are let go— 
to ride again some other day. 

The spider who spun the web no longer 
lies in wait at its center. Upon Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s retirement from active business 
life, the Southern Pacific took over the lines 
of the Pacific Electric Interurban system, 
leaving Mr. Huntington the whole interest 


in the local street railway system, the Los 

Angeles Consolidated Railway Company. 
Mr. Huntington does not class with the 

self-made, who rough-hew their fortunes 


out of primeval materials. His has been 
essentially a conquest of the tame. Oppor- 
tunity knocked at his door as the nephew 
of Collis P. Huntington, one of the colossal 
figures of the early West, and at one time 
the controlling power in the fortunes of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Because of the ability displayed by his 
nephew in various ventures, Collis P. 
Huntington selected him as his successor. 
Upon this foundation H. FE. Huntington 
has built up an even greater fortune than 
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his uncle, has created an entirely new system 
of railroads, and has played a unique part 
in the upbuilding of a city and section. 

H. E. (Henry Edwards) Huntington was 
born in Oneonta, New York, February 27, 
1850, and was educated at public and private 
schools. He commenced his business career 
as a hardware merchant in Oneonta, and 
later continued in the same business in 
New York City. His next venture was asa 
lumberman at Sit. Albans, West Virginia, 
where he spent the six years previous to 
1880. Then began his railroad experience, 
a long course of preparation for a worthy 
successorship to his masterful uncle. He 
was, successively, superintendent of con- 
struction, superintendent, and receiver, of 
the Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern 
Railway. Then he became vice-president 
and general manager of the Elizabeth, Lex- 
ington and Big Sandy, and the Ohio Valley 
railways. His next upward move brought 
him directly into contact with his celebrated 
uncle. In 1892 he became first assistant 
to the president of the Southern Pacific 
Railway; in 1900 second vice-president; and 
later, president of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Arizona and New Mexico, of the Carson 
and Colorado Railway, and of the San 
Francisco Market Street Railway. 

It was shortly after taking-up his head- 
quarters in San Francisco in 1892, that Mr. 
Huntington acquired a large interest in the 
San Francisco street railways, which in 1898 
he relinquished to begin making similar 
investments in Los Angeles. The develop- 
ment of the Los Angeles street railways to 
one of the three largest urban systems in 
the United States, and the building with the 
Southern Pacific of the matchless interurban 
lines radiating from Los Angeles, constitute 
the crowning achievement of H. E. Hunt- 
ington’s life. 

Mr. Huntington’s initial move in the 
interurban transportation venture was the 
acquisition of an existing line to Pasadena, 
which he incorporated under the name 
Pacific Electric. To this he and his asso- 
ciates added lines leading in every direction 
from Los Angeles; and built an enormous 
station with seven stories of office room 
above. Into this station glide smoothly 
the cars of positively the finest electric inter 
urban system on earth, a system which has 
transformed Los Angeles into a great 
modern city, and developed the country 
roundabout within fifty to a hundred miles 


to the highest standard of civilized life. In 
choosing southern California for his invest- 
ments, Mr. Huntington selected a climate 
and topography ideally adapted to expan- 
sion—no snows to blockade, no floods to 
delay, no cyclones to destroy. Such con- 
ditions make possible a highly complex and 
concentrated existence, coincident with 
plenty of breathing and elbow room. There 
is probably no other cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion that is so comfortably spread out. 

In addition to the upbuilding of the 
Pacific Electric and Los Angeles Consoli- 
dated railways, Mr. Huntington either 
bought or helped build the Los Angeles 
Interurban Railway, the Los Angeles and 
Redondo Railway, San Bernardino Valley 
Traction Company, San Bernardino Inter- 
urban, Redlands Central, and Riverside 
and Arlington. 

While building roads Mr. Huntington 
pursued a consistent policy of acquiring 
land. In this way he has become the largest 
single landowner in southern California, 
with: holdings immensely valuable on ac- 
count of their accessibility to the city. He 
has also built hotels and resorts along these 
routes of steel. In the development of 
electric power Mr. Huntington is an im- 
portant figure in southern California, being 
dominant in power companies whose com- 
bined capital runs close to one hundred 
million dollars. 

When the electric magnate announced 
that he would retire at the age of sixty, he 
really meant it. During his occasional 
sojourns in New York he averages about 
two hours a week at his office, 25 Broad 
street. In Los Angeles he devotes about the 
same time daily at 724 Pacific Electric 
building. The palace he built near Pasa- 
dena is, in a sense, unoccupied, although 
Mr. Huntington motors there daily with his 
secretary. Here the retired railroad man 
revels in an abiding passion which has 
possessed him all his life. This is a love 
for books with fine insides and fine outsides, 
for first editions, for rare and ancient tomes 
richly ‘illuminated on vellum, for finely- 
tooled morocco bindings, for all the hand 
and press printed beauties that torture with 
a yearning for possession the humble 
bibliomaniac. A true connoisseur of books, 
Mr. Huntington has accumulated the most 
valuable collection of first editions in 
America, and the most complete Americana 
in the world. He has the finest Gothenburg 






































































Bible in existence, and has made a specialty 
of early voyages. He owns in the form of 
Latin manuscripts accounts of the dis- 
coveries of Americus Vespucius. There are 
not more than half a dozen known copies of 
these in existence. The British Museum 
has one, the Lenox Library at New York, 
the Library of Congress a third, and the 
others are contained in one or two famous 
private collections. Among Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s most cherished possessions is the 
famous Church collection, bid in for him 
at the Hole sale. 

Books everywhere—in library, sitting- 
room, den, living-room—from floor to ceil- 
ing. So enormous is the collection that 
cataloguing it alone cost over forty thousand 
dollars. Yet Mr. Huntington arranges his 
books himself. His love for them is innate, 
and not the acquired hobby of ostentatious 
wealth. 

Second to his books comes Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s collection of paintings. He has 
specialized on the works of modern Spanish 
and old English artists, with a special em- 
phasis upon the latter; and on the walls of 
his palace hang fine examples of Gains- 
borough, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, 
Beachey, Lawrence, Lillie. 

A third special feature of the Huntington 
place is the great park, sloping from the 
site of the house, containing within its 
bounds one of the most beautiful tropical 
gardens in America. 

Mr. Huntington breakfasts at seven, and 
in all else leads a simple, abstemious and 
almost austere life. In appearance he is a 
middle-aged, medium-sized, erect gentle- 

-man, of polished and suave manners. He 
is a little slow to unbend, and it is not until 
something interests or amuses him that 
humorous eyes, set in a kindly face, become 
noticeable. If the number of clubs to which 
he belongs is any criterion, he is a very 
clubbable man. He has a reputation for 
being slightly reserved in the presence of 
women—a reserve said to have been bred 
of a not unjust suspicion of ulterior motives. 
It is one of the boasts concerning Mr. 
Huntington that he is crank-proof and 
fraud-proof. In hedging himself about 
with precautions to this end he undoubtedly 
shuts out much interesting human com- 
panionship. But then perhaps there are 


too many people who would be perfectly 
willing to take pity on a lonely multimil- 
lionaire. 


FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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“The Poet of the Sierras” 


ROM Dimond, which is a suburb of 

Oakland, the pilgrim takes an east- 
ward-trending road, and climbs up, and up, 
and still up, until in a sweeter atmosphere 
and beneath a clearer sky he reaches ‘“The 
Hights,” the upland home of California’s 
(and America’s) poet of poets, Joaquin 
Miller. The climb, beginning at once and 
never ceasing for a rugged mile and a half, 
is wearisome to the traveler on foot, but 
every toilsome step brings richer compen- 
sation. At first the hills—green in winter 
and spring, brown in summer and autumn 
—lie before and all about him. Then, as 
the pilgrim pauses a moment to rest when 
half-way up the longest, steepest and most 
wearisome hill of them all, he turns to 
glance backward over the way he has come. 
It is a glance that was intended to linger 
but a moment, but the moment lengthens 
into minutes, and still he lingers. 

For, behold, below him, made. blue by 
distance, is the mighty bay, reaching to the 
northward and southward league upon 
league. Far in the north Mount Tamalpais 
lifts his hoary head, to the south the bay 
loses itself in the Alviso marshes, and be- 
yond is the Golden Gate through which the 
tides sweep to the land’s embrace. These 
and a half score of cities and the islands 
that sleep on the waters that ebb and flow 
between the cities, all are included in the 
wonderful view from the-hillside on the way 
to Joaquin Miller’s loved ‘“‘Hights.” 

Such is the location that the beauty- 
loving poet chose for his home after he had 
traveled around the world and had looked 
on the charms of nature in many lands, and 
here it was that he planted his cross of 
trees, which looms gigantic—five hundred 
feet long—and visible from far away. 

More than a quarter of a century Mr. 
Miller has lived on his Hights, and what he 
has accomplished there seems almost un- 
believable to the casual visitor. When he 
went there his hills were brown and bare as 
they had been since first God fashioned 
them. Today they are covered by trees of 
many kinds, stone walls cross and re-cross 
them, trails abound, monuments are erected 
in sightly places, and a half-dozen rustic 
cottages house Joaquin and the guests 
whom he has frequently entertained. Much 
of this Herculean labor has been done 
by the poet himself, and all of it he has 
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superintended. The mere telling of what 
he has accomplished gives little idea of its 
immensity. It must be seen to be partially 
realized, and then it is almost unbelievable. 

The writer has known Joaquin Miller 
nearly twenty years. Eight years ago the 
poet sold to him a bit of the Hights, and there 
he has lived at odd times since then. At 
such times he has been Mr. Miller’s nearest 
neighbor, and he ventures to trust that he 
also has been held as a friend. On many a 
day and in the purple twilight of many an 
evening when the hush of the hills was 
about us and the turmoil and unrest of the 
cities down yonder seemed immeasurable 
distances away, we have sat beneath the 
whispering acacias, and Joaquin, in reminis- 
cent mood, has talked of his past, of the 
great men and women whom he has known, 
of the experiences that have marked his 
unique career, and finally of the philos- 
ophy of life which he has embodied in his 
poetry, a philosophy which he perhaps has 
best expressed in these six satisfying lines: 

“In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 


I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not.” 


Briefly, then, the writer knows Joaquin 
Miller in the role of neighbor, and there 
never was better, kinder or more consid- 
erate neighbor than he. Nor has there 
been man more. misunderstood. Those 
very peculiarities of mind and soul which 
set him apart from the rest of us, as a great 
poet, also set him apart from us in manners 
and methods. The man who wrote “The 
Passing of Tennyson,” “The Bravest Bat- 
tle,’ “Columbus,” the man who, in verse 
that sings, helped us better to love the 
beautiful and the sublime—he was not like 
the rest of us, and therefore some in the land 
of his love have been heard to cry “Crucify 
him!” It is the old cry with which medioc- 
rity greets its benefactors ere it canonizes 
them. 

Let us strive to see Joaquin Miller as he 
is, a world-recognized poet, frequently 
wearing, with the laurel, a mantle of extrav- 
agant oddities. 

It is this eccentricity that one sees first 
when one meets Joaquin. Witness the 
writer’s first meeting with him. I walked 
up the hill one day with Howard Suther- 
land, himself a poet, who had agreed to take 


me to meet the Poet of the Sierra. Joaquin 
was out hunting squirrels which threatened 
to devastate his acres. At length we found 
him, on a wee tableland at the top of his 
place. From the lower ground whereon 
we stood, Sutherland lifted his voice in a 
shout to Joaquin. The poet turned, saw 
us, and instantly brought his gun to bear— 
but not, as I was gladdened to note, quite 
upon us—and issued a warlike command: 
“Halt! Whocomes there?” Reassured by 
Sutherland’s freedom from alarm I waited 
with composure while he announced our 
names and that we were on peaceful mission 
bent. Whereupon the owner of the place 
lowered his gun, invited us to advance with- 
out countersign and thereafter we were 
treated with kindest hospitality. He knew 
Sutherland, and favorably, for upon the 
occasion of their first meeting Joaquin with- 
out a word of greeting had set his visitor to 
work plugging gopher holes with cobbles. 
Sutherland had worked so quietly and well 
for two hours that the poet had hailed him 
as a man and a brother. 

Such are the things done by Joaquin 
Miller which give him the reputation—and 
rightfully enough—of decided eccentric- 
ity. Yet many who know him and his 
intent have felt that were he to use his shot- 
gun loaded with salt, instead of mere 
brusqueness, as a weapon of defense, he 
would be morally, if not legally, justifiable. 
For the poet is simply overridden with 
strangers who are his uninvited visitors. 
On some days they are nothing more or less 
than a social catastrophe to him. They 
take possession of the Hights, in many 
instances asking permission of no one; they 
pick the flowers; they break or cut down 
shrubbery and even young trees; they knock 
stones from wearily constructed walls; they 
bring firearms, and every one of.the poet’s 
treasured Japanese pheasants has been shot; 
they are careless with matches during the 
dry season when a fire would destroy every 
building and tree on the Hight; they bring 
lunches and leave the papers, boxes and 
food debris for the poet to clear away. On 
one occasion, I personally saw a man—he 
looked like a man—digging up young trees, 
roots and all. Joaquin appeared and 
watched the proceeding a few moments, 
then spoke: 

“That is right; take what you want and 
don’t mind me, but the next time, were I 
in your place, I should ask for permission.” 
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JOAQUIN MILLER 
at his home, “The Hights.’’ above the 
yay of San Francisco 
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The fellow mumbled something and 
departed, with the trees. 

Is it any wonder that Joaquin Miller tires 
of visitors; that he would gladly rid himself 
of such of them as do not bear letters of 
introduction, or manners that are in them- 
selves a favorable introduction; that he 
adopts, at times, an attitude of apparent 
bearishness* that is in reality but self- 
defense? But those who come to him 
worthy to walk the way he has made and 
termed the “Path of Fair Women and Brave 
Men,” he receives with courtesy and kind- 
ness; and in half-hours of conversation, if 
he be in reminiscent mood, then is he at his 
best. And to have dined with Joaquin 
in the good cld days when his marvelous 
aged mother was with him, ere the blighting 
fingers of time and illness had touched him 
——ah, that was an experience not to be for- 
gotten, and fortunate is the man or woman 
who has known it. 

As I write, it is two years since the world 
was told that Joaquin Miller would never 


return to the Hights from the Oakland 
hospital from which came bulletins of his 
approaching death. The shadow hangs over 
him—any day he may hear the Admiral’s 
command “Sail on!””—but happily he sits for 
a time among the hills again, a wonderful 
world of beauty at his feet. The days garbed 
in sunshine leave their benediction with him; 
in the tranquil nights the lamps of God above 
him and the lamps of men below him vie 
with each other before his vision. So he 
sits in his loved home on the Hights and 
dreams, and sometimes a dream is written 
in poetry that must live, and sometimes 
another remains unsung. Always, by his 
side, watching over him and caring for him 
most lovingly, are two women, his wife and 
daughter. Thus the yet untrodden part of 
his way down the western slope is made 
fair and beautiful before the feet of the 
“Poet. of the Sierras,” poet of the wonderful 
West that awaited long the coming of one 
who might sing of her with authority to a 
listening world. 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE, 





THE GOLDEN GATE 


[TO JOAQUIN MILLER] 


By Cuares S. NEWHALL: és 


Under the gold of sunset skies 
The narrow portals lie. 

No sail in sight; but through the night 
The great sea-ships will fly— 

From south and west in eager quest 
Will hold their storm-swept way, 

To enter at the dawn and rest 
Safe-anchored in the bay; 


Like souls, in wilder seas 
On longer quest, 


That gain through narrower gates 


A surer rest. 
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—TNistoric San Antonio— 





F you want to plunge into America’s 
Egypt, there are as many ways to go as 
you have moods. You explain that the 
ocean voyage is half the attraction to 
European travel. There may be a dif- 

ference of opinion on that. I know people 
who would like to know that the Atlantic 
could be bridged; but if you are bent on an 
ocean voyage, you can reach the Egypt of 
America by boat to Florida, then west by 
rail, or by boat straight to any of the Texas 
harbors. By way of Florida, you can take 
your fill of the historic and the antique and 
the picturesque in Augustine and Pensacola 
and New Orleans; and if there are any yarns 
of rare flavor in all the resorts of Europe, 
not in the old quarters of these three places, 
I have never heard of them. You can drink 
of the spring of the elixir of life in St. 
Augustine, and lose yourself in the trenches 
of old Fort Barrancas at Pensacola, and 
wander at will in the old French town of 
New Orleans. Each place was once a pawn 
in the gambles of European statesmen. 
Each has heard the clang of armed knights, 
the sword in one hand, the cross in the other. 
Each has seen the pirate fleet with death’s 
head on the flag at the mast come tacking 
up the bays; sometimes to be shattered and 
sunk by: cannon shot from the fort bastions; 
sometimes to have the fort itself scuttled 
by the buccaneers; once, at least, at Fort 
Barrancas to suffer loot of terrible, riotous 
drunken band, when a Spanish officer’s 
daughter, captured for ransom, suicided by 
plunging into the sea within sight of her 
watching father. 





But whether you enter the Egypt of 
America by rail overland, or by sea, San 
Antonio is the gateway city to the land of 
play and mystery. It is to the Middle 
West what Quebec is to Canada, what 
Cairo is to Egypt—the gateway; the meeting 
place of old and new, of Latin and Saxon, 
of East and West, of North and South. 
Atmosphere? Physically, the atmosphere 
is champagne; spiritually, you have not gone 
ten paces from the station before you feel a 
flavor as of old wine. There are the open 
Spanish plazas riotous with bloom, flanked 
by Spanish-Moorish ruins flush on the pave- 
ment, with sky-scraper hotels that are the 
last word in modernity. Live oaks, heavy 
with Spanish moss, hang over sleepy streams 
that come from everywhere and meander 
nowhere. You see a squad of soldiers from 
Fort Sam Houston wheeling in measured 
tread round a square—(only, there isn’t 
anything absolutely square in all San 
Antonio)—and they have hardly gone 
striding out of sight till you see a Mexican 
burro trotting to market with a load of hay 
tied on its back. A motor comes bumping 
over the roads—such roads as only the an- 
tique can boast—and if it is fiesta time, 
or cow-boy celebration, you are apt to see 
cow-boys cutting such figure eigiits in the 
air as a motor cannot execute on antique 
pavement. 

You enter a hotel and imagine you are in 
the Plaza, New York, or the Ritz, London. 
But stay: the frieze above the marble 
walls isn’t gilt; and it isn’t tapestry. The 
frieze is a long panel in bronze alto-relievo. 
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Mission Concepcion de la Acuna, at San Antonio, Texas, two miles from the center of the city. 
The Missions are ruins, but the hope, the eroism, the faith that animated 
them still burns in Texas blood 


I think it is a testimonial to San Antonio’s 
sense of the fitness of things that that frieze 
is not of Roman gladiators or French 
gardens with beringed ladies and tame 
falcons. It is a frieze of the cow-boys taking 
a stampeding herd up the long trail—drifting 
and driving but held together by rough fel- 
lows in top boots and sombrero; and the 
rotunda has a frieze of cow-boys because 
that million dollar hotel was built out of 
“cow” money. Old and new, past and 
present, Saxon and Latin, North and South, 
East and West—that is San Antonio. You 
can never forget it fora minute. It is such 
a shifting panorama as you could only get 
from traveling thousands of miles elsewhere, 
or comparing a hundred Remington draw- 
ings. San Antonio is a curious combina- 
tion of Remington and Alma Tadema in 
real life; and I don’t know anywhere 
else in the world you can get it. 
There are three such huge hotels in 
San Antonio, besides a score of lesser 
ones, to take care of the thirty thou- 
sand tourists who come from the 
Middle West to winter in San An- 
tonio; but remember, while thirty 


thousand seems a large number of «4 





tourists for one place, that number is only 
one-tenth the number of Americans who 
yearly see Europe. 

And never for a moment can you forget 
that as Cairo is the gateway to Eastern 
travel, so San Antonio is the read to Old 
Mexico and all the former Spanish pos- 
sessions of the South. It was here that the 
ill-fated Madero’s band of Revolutionists 
lived and laid the plans which overthrew 
Diaz, now bloodily avenged. Long ago, 
before the days of railways, it was here 
the long caravans of mule trains used to 
come with silver and gold from the mines of 
Old Mexico. It was here the highwaymen 
and roughs and toughs and scum of the 
earth used to lie in wait for the passing 
bullion; and it was here, too, the Texas 
Rangers came with short quick sharp shrift 
for rustlers and robbers. There isone 
corner in San Antonio where you can 
see a mission dating back to the early 
seventeen hundreds; and not a 
stone’s throw away, one of the most 
famous gambling joints of the wildest 
, days of the wild Southwest—the site 
of the old Silver King, where cow- 
boys and miners from the South used 
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to come in “to clean out’ their 
earnings of a year, sometimes to 
ride horses over faro tables or 
“pot shot” a row of champagne. 
A man had “to smile’ when he 
called his ‘‘pardner” pet names in 
the Silver King, or there would be 
crackle of more than champagne 
corks. Men would look for hid- 
ing. A body would be dragged 


out, sand spread on the floor while pupmummemeecamme: Sportsmen far and near. 


the games went on, morning, noon 





Yesterday it was 


almost 700 feet up on a high clear 
plateau, rimmed by blue ridges in 
the distance. Recently, a polo 
ground of 3200 acres has been 
laid out; and the polo clubs of the 
North are to be invited to San 
Antonio for the winter fiestas. 
As Fort Sam Houston boasts one 
of the best polo clubs of the South, 
competition is likely to attract 





Far more than this they will tell 


and night. The missions are cae See wesc: = et of the progress planned for 
— ° ° ne oday it is polo m= ° . ° . 
crumbling ruins. So is the Silver and tourist San Antonio; but still if at sun- 


King. Frontiersmen will tell you 
regretfully of the good old days forever 
gone, when the night passed but dully if 
the cow-boys did not shoot up all the saloons 
and “hurdle” the gaming tables. 

Yesterday, it was cow-boy and miner in 
San Antonio. Today, it is polo and tourist; 
and the transition is a natural growth. One 
would hate to think of the risks of the Long 
Trail for miners from Old Mexico to Fort 
Leavenworth, for cow-boys from Fort Worth 
to Wyoming and St. Louis—and not see the 
risks rewarded in fortunes to these trail 
makers. The cow-boy and miner of the 
olden days—the cow-boy and miner who 
survived, that is—are the capitalists taking 
their pleasure in San Antonio today. It 
was natural that the cow pony, bred to 
keeping its feet in mid-air or on earth, 
should develop into the finest type of polo 
pony ever known. For years, the polo 
clubs of the North, Lenox, Long Island, 
Milbrook, have made a regular business of 
scouring Texas for polo ponies. Horses 
giving promise of good points would be 
picked up at $80, $100, $150. They would 
then be rounded on a ranch and trained. 
If developing up to expectations, they would 
then be resold North at prices ranging from 
$300 to $1000. San Antonio is situated 
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down you set out on a vagrant and 
solitary tour of the old missions, I think 
you will feel as I felt that it was the daunt- 
less spirit of the old régime that fired the 
blood of the moderns for the new day that 
is dawning. I don’t know why it is, but 
anything in life that is worth having seems 
to demand service and sacrifice and, oftener 
than not, the martyrdom of heroic and 
terrible defeat. Then, when you think that 
the flag of the cause is trampled in a mire 
of bloodshed, phoenix-like the cause rises 
on eagle’s wings to new heights, new daring, 
new victory. It was so in Texas. 

When you visit the Mission of San 
Antonio, go alone; or go only with a kindred 
spirit. Don’t talk! Let the mysticism and . 
wonder and mystery of it sink in your 
soul! Soak yourself in the traditions of the 
past! Let the dead hand of the past reach 
forward and touch you! You will live over 
again the heroism of the Alamo; the heroism 
that preceded the Alamo—that of the 
Franciscans who tramped 300 leagues 
across the desert of Old Mexico to establish 
these missions; the heroism that preceded 
the Franciscans—that of La Salle traveling 
300 leagues to establish the Cross on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and perishing by assassin’s 
hand as he turned on the backward march. 
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You will see the iron cross to his 
memory at Levaca. It was be- 
cause La Salle, the Frenchman, 
found his way to the Gulf, that 
Spain stirred up the viceroys of 
New Mexico to send sword and 
cross over the desert to establish 
posts in the country of the Tejas 
(Texans). 

Do you realize what that 
means? When I cross the sand 
hills of the Rio Grande, I travel 
in a car cooled by electric fans, with 
ice drinks between meals as [ will. 
These men marched—most of them on foot, 
the cowled priests in sandals, over cactus 
sands, the knights in armor plate from head 
to heel. Do you wonder they died on the 
way? I saw a piece of armor in the collec- 
tion of Governor Prince of New Mexico, 
dug up from one of these marches, with a 
bullet hole directly through the breastplate 
above the heart. Do you wonder the 
marchers coming into the well watered 
plains of the San Antonio with festooned 
live oaks overhanging the green waters— 
paused here and built their string of mis- 
sions, of which the chief was what we now 
know as “The Alamo”—the mission of the 
cottonwood trees? 

Six different flags have blown over the 
land of the Tejas—the French, the Spanish, 
the Mexican, the Republic of Texas, the 
Confederate, the Union. In such a struggle 
for ascendancy, needless to tell, much blood 
was shed righteously and unrighteously; 
but of the battle fought at ‘the Alamo” no 
justification need be given. It is part of 
American history; but it is the kind of his- 
tory that in other nations goes to make 
battle hymns. Details are in every school 


book. Santa Anna, the newly-risen Mexican 
dictator, had ordered the 30,000 Americans, 
in Texas, 


who _ lived to disarm. Sam 











The cow-pony has 
been developed into 
the finest type of 
polo pony 





Houston, Crockett, Bowie, Travis, 
had sprung to arms with a call that 
rings down in history yet: 


“Fellow Citizens and Compatriots,” 
wrote Travis from the doomed Alamo 
Mission, to Houston and the other leaders 
outside, “I am besieged by a thousand 
or more Mexicans under Santa Anna. I 
have sustained a continued bombardment 
fortwenty-four hours and have not lost 
aman. * * * The garrison is to be 
put to the sword if the place is taken. 
I have answered the summons with a cannon 
shot and our flag still waves proudly from the 
walls. I shall never surrender nor retreat. I 
call on you in the name of liberty and of everything 
dear to the American character, to come to our aid 
with all dispatch. The enemy is receiving rein- 
forcements daily, and will no doubt increase to 3000 
or 4000 in four or five days. Though this call may 
be neglected, I am determined to sustain myself 
as long as possible and die like a soldier who forgets 
not what is due to his own honor and that of his 
country.—Victory or Death! 

W. BARRETT TRAVIS, 
Lieut.-Col. Commanding.” 


In the fort with Travis were 180 men 
under Bowie and Crockett. The siege began 
on February 23, 1836, and ended on March 
the 6th. Besides the frontiersmen in the 
fort were two women, two children and two 
slaves. The mission was arranged in a 
great quadrangle 54 by 154 yards with 
acequias or irrigation ditches both to rear 
and fore. The garrison had succeeded in 
getting inside the walls about 80 bushels 
of corn and 30 beef cattle; so there was no 
danger of famine. The big courtyard was 
to the rear. The convent projected out in 
front of the courtyard, to the left angle of 
the convent was the chapel or mission of the 
Alamo. Santa Anna had come across the 
desert with 5000 men. To the demand for 
surrender, Travis answered with a cannon 
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shot. The Mexican leader then hung the 
red flag over his camp and ordered the band 
to play the Spanish air known as “no 
quarter.” For eight days shells came 
hurtling inside the walls incessantly, dawn 
to dark, dark to dawn. Just at sunset on 
March 3rd, there was a lull. Travis col- 
lected his men and gave them their choice— 
of surrendering and being shot, or cutting 
their way out through the besieging line. 
The besieging line at this time consisted of 
2500 infantrymen bunched close to the walls 
of the Alamo—too close to be shot from 
above, and 2500 cavalry and infantry back 
on the plaza and encircling the mission to 
cut off all avenue of escape. 

Travis drew a line on the ground with his 
sword. 

“Every man who will die with me, come 
acrossthatline. Whowillbe first? March!” 

Every man leaped over the line but 
Bowie, who was ill on a cot bed. 

“Boys, move my cot over the line,” he 
said. 

At four o’clock next morning the siege 


was resumed. The bugle blew a single 
blast. With picks, crow-bars and ladders, 
the Mexicans closed in. The _ besieged 


The Mexicans placed 
The sharp- 


waited breathlessly. 
the ladders and began scaling. 
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shooters inside the walls waited till the heads 
appeared above the walls—then fired. As 
the top man fell back, the one beneath on 
the ladder stepped into the dead man’s 
place. Then the Americans clubbed their 
guns and fought hand to hand. By that, 
the Mexicans knew that ammunition was 
exhausted and the defenders few. The walls 
were scaled and battered down first on a far 
corner of the convent yard. Behind the 
chapel door, piles of sand had been stacked. 
From the yard, the Texans were driven to 
the convent, from the convent to the 
chapel. Travis fell shot at the breach in 
the yard wall. Bowie was bayoneted on 
the cot where he lay. Crockett was clubbed 
to death just outside the chapel door to the 
left. By nine o’clock, no answering shot 
came from “the Alamo.” The doors were 
rammed and rushed. Nota Texan survived. 
Two women, two children and a couple of 
slaves were pulled out of hiding from chancel 
and stalls. These were sent across to the 
main camp. The bodies of the 180 heroes 
were piled in a pyramid with faggots, and 
fired. So ended the battle of “the Alamo,” 
one of the most terrible defeats and heroic 
defenses in American history. It is un- 
necessary to relate that Sam Houston 
exacted terrible punishment for this defeat 
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The oldest hotel in San Antonio now covers about a block. Time and again it has been enlarged to take 


its share of the increasing army of tourists who throng this gateway to America’s Egypt 
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tourist hotels, on the approved models of 
money 


from the Mexicans on the battlefield of San 
Jacinto. Captured and killed, his toll of 
defeated Mexicans down at Houston came 
to almost 1700. 

Such is the story of one of San Antonio’s 
missions. One other has a tale equally 
tragic; but all but two are falling to utter 
ruin. I don’t know whether it would be 
greater desecration to lay hand on them and 
save them, or let them fall to dust. It was 
. nightfall when I went to the three on the 
outskirts of the city. Two have little left 
but the walls and the towers. A third is 
still used as a place of worship by a little 





San Antonio is a curious combination of — and Alma Tadema in real life. 
Europe and New York, 
‘and the decorations of their rotundas are made of scenes from frontier life 
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There are, thre e huge 
but they were built of “cow 


settlement of Mexicans. The slant sunset 
came through the darkened vacant windows, 
the tiers of weathered stalls, the empty twin- 
towered belfries. You could see where the 
well had stood, the bake house, the school. 
Shrubbery planted by the monks has grown 
wild in the courtyards; but you can still 
call up the picture of the cowled priests 
chanting prayers. The missions are ruins, 
but the hope that animated those missions, 
the fire, the heroism, the blind dauntless 
faith, still burn in Texas blood as the sun- 
set flame shone through the deserted win- 
dows. 


“Don't let your love for me weaken your defenses, Bob. If you win, I want to live with you in 
Donnaville, but if you lose—”’ 


Illustrating ‘‘The Long Chance’’ 











THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Caftain Scraggs 


I)lustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone,* the story is as follows: At sunrise on the Colorado desert, seven dark objects detach 
themselves from the night shadows and crawl toward the mountains. Slowly they assume the definite shapes of four 
burros and three men. One man is of the dauntless prospecting tribe known as “Desert Rats’’; one is a tenderfoot 
from Boston; the third is a Cahuilla Indian, faithful mozo to the Desert Rat. The prospector has outfitted the 
expedition and is guiding “‘Boston,”’ the tenderfoot, to a claim which he wishes to sell him. A sandstorm sweeping 
over them uncovers to the Desert Rat the long-lost claim of a departed denizen of the desert, a ledge of exceeding 
richness which he immediately stakes out as ‘Baby Mine” in honor of the little one soon to be born to him at home in 
San Bernardino. He proceeds to load the burros with sacks of the precious ore. At this point Boston’s cupidity 
leads him to crime. ‘Through trickery he succeeds in having the Desert Rat despatch the Indian for water, then 
attacks the master, leaves him to death in the desert, and escapes with the treasure. His victim contrives, however, 
to write an imperishable message upon the floor of a lava-crusted canyon: ‘Friend, look in my canteen and see 
that I get justice.” Death overtakes him. That message, strange instrument of its author who took the “long 
chance,” is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch, at San 
Pasqual. Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, finds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gambler, at 
once the best and the worst man in San Pasqual. Hennage watches over the girl from the discreet distance at 
which he had long worshiped her mother. But one night, whea no one seems to be watching, Donna is attacked 
by hoboes, and young Bob McGraw, riding into town at the right moment, spurs to her rescue. During the gun- 
play that ensues, Bob is seriously wounded. Donna, removing him to the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid 
takes a hand in the game. Hennage continues his paradoxical role of bad man and guardian angel, outwitting 
and silencing Donna’s femiaine enemies. Bob, convalescent, announces to his sweetheart a “bright idea” for 
conquering the desert with his irrigation scheme, “‘Donnaville.’’ 








THE BRIGHT IDEA 


OB McGraw threw back his red 
head and chuckled. 

“A bright idea, sweetheart,” he 
repeated, “and if it works out 
and I am enabled to file first, the 

problem of getting back to the desert will be 
a minor one. The real problem is the 
acquisition of four or five thousand dollars 
to drive my tunnel, and after that I must 
scrape together thirty-nine thousand dol- 
lars to advance to my poor Pagans, in 
order that they may pay for the land on 
which I shall have induced them to file. 
In the meantime I do not anticipate any 
diminution in the appetites of myself and 
Friar Tuck. 

“Well, after I have my tunnel driven and 
the head-gates in and my Pagans have the 
land, I have only started. The land must 
be cleared of sage and greasewood, which 
in turn must be piled and burned. Then 
I must build several miles of concrete 


*This story began in the December (1912) number of SuNsET MAGAZINE. 


aqueduct, with laterals to carry the water 
for irrigation, and I must install a hydro- 
electric power-plant, purchase telegraph 
poles, string power lines, build roads, 
houses, barns and fences. I think I shall 
even have to build one hundred and fifty 
miles of railroad into Donnaville and 
equip it with rolling stock.” 

He thrust both arms out, as if delv- 
ing into the treasures of his future. 
“Whew-w-w!”’ he sighed. “I'll need oodles 
of money. I’m going to be as busy as a 
woodpecker in the acorn season.” 

Donna drew his arm within hers and 
they walked slowly up and down the 
brick-lined patio. 

“Tt means a fight to the finish, Bobby 
dear—and you’re terribly handicapped. 
If your suspicions are well founded you will 
find yourself opposed by men with the 
power of wealth and political influence 
behind them.” 
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His whimsical exalted mood passed. In 
the presence of the girl he loved and whom 
he hoped to marry he suddenly realized 
that he stood face to face with a gigantic 
sacrifice. To carry through to a conclu- 
sion, successful or unsuccessful, this great 
work to which he had set his hand meant 
that until the finish came he must renounce 
his hope of marriage with Donna. True, 
he might win—but it would take years 
to demonstrate that victory was even in 
sight; if he lost, he felt that he could never 
have the heart to ask her to share with him 
his poverty and his failures. 

An intuitive understanding of his 
thoughts came to Donna at that moment; 
she realized that under that gay, careless 
exterior there beat the great warm heart 
of a man and a master, on whom, for all 
his youth and strength and optimism, a 
great load of care was already resting— 
the destiny of his people. She realized 
that he needed help; she thought of her 
insignificant savings (some six hundred 
dollars) reposing in the strong-box of the 
eating-house safe, and the first impulse of 
her generous heart was to offer him these 
hard-earned dollars. In the task that Bob 
McGraw had set himself, moral support 
was a kindly thing to offer, but dollars were 
the things that counted! 

However, to offer him financial aid now, 
no matter how badly he required money, 
would not avail. The dictates of his man- 
hood would not permit him to accept, and 
until God and man had given her the right 
to make the offer she must remain silent. 

“T can wait here until you’re ready to 
come for me, Bob” she said bravely. _ ‘It’s 
a big task—a man’s work—that you’re 
going to do, and win or lose, I want you to 
fight the good fight. I know the kind of 
man I want to marry. If he starts any- 
thing that’s big and noble and worthy of 
him, I want him to finish it—if he wants 
to marry me. Success or failure counts 
but little with men like you; it is only the 
fight that matters, and there are some 
defeats that are more glorious than victo- 
ries. Remember that little jingle, dearie: 


The harder you're hit, the higher you bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye. 

It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts, 
But how did you fight—and why? 


“You quoted your Pagan’s Litany to 
me tonight, sweetheart. I want you to be 





true to it. I don’t know a thing about 
desert land laws and riparian rights, but 
I do know that if you sold your Pagans 
into bondage for money to marry me, I’d 
be ashamed of you—and disappointed. 
Don’t let your love for me weaken your 
defenses, Bob. If you win I want to live 
with you in Donnaville, but if you lose—I 
want you to make me a promise, Bob.” 

“You wonderful woman! What is it— 
you wonderfu', wonderful woman?” 

“T’m asking for a promise, dear.” 

“T’ll grant it.” 

“Tf you lose, you'll come to me and we'll 
be married despite defeat and failure, and 
you'll live here, with me—at the Hat 
Ranch until—” 

“Oh, Donnie, girl, I couldn’t do that!” 

“T understand your point of view. 
Perhaps you think me bold—or uncon- 
ventional. But a woman has certain 
rights, Bob. She should be given the right 
to outline her own ideas of happiness, 
regardless of tradition and ancient usage, 
provided she conforms to all of the law, 
legal and moral. If you go forth to battle 
and they slaughter you, I claim the right 
to pick up your poor battered old heart 
and give it the only comfort—I mean, if I 
have to wait, I love you enough to work 
with you—and for you—when further 
waiting is useless—”’ 

She pressed her face against his great 
breast and commenced to cry. 

“T have never been really happy until 
you came” sshe sobbed. “We're young, 
Bob—and I do not want to wait—for 
happiness—until the capacity for it—is 
gone.” 

He patted the beautiful head, soothing 
her with tender words, and it was charac- 
teristic of the man that in that instant he 
made his decision. 

“Within six weeks I shall know how long 
the fight is to last, Donna. If I can put 
through a scheme which I have evolved 
to secure that land without recourse to the 
desert land laws—if I can get my applica- 
tions filed first in the State Land Office 
I shall have won the first battle of the war. 
If I fail to do this I shall have lost the 
land, and without further ado I shall sell 
my water-right to the best possible advan- 
tage. The enemy may conclude to pay 
me a reasonable price for it, rather than 
declare war and delay the development of 
their land. The power possibilities of my 
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water-right are tremendous and I think I 
can force a good price, for I can poke away 
at my tunnel and by doing the assessment 
work I can keep my title alive for a few 
years. Of course, in the event that I 
should, after the lapse of years, be finan- 
cially unable to develop my water-right, 
or interest others in it, I should lose it and 
they would grab it, no doubt. But they 
will buy me out, I.think, rather than brook 
delay.”’ 

She raised her face, transfigured through 
the tears. 

“Then, win or lose 

“Win or lose, if you desire it and I can 
scrape together the price of a marriage 
license, we’ll be married in six weeks.” 

“I’m so tired of the desert, dear. I’m 
lonely.” 

“A little like Br’er B’ar, eh, darling? 
You want to see the other side of the 
mountain.’’ He pressed her to him lov- 
ingly. ‘Of course” (with masculine incon- 
sistency Bob was beginning to equivocate) 
“T may not be able to sell my water-right 
and the enemy may elect to play a waiting 
game and starve me out. In that case, it 
would not be fair to you to burden you with 
a husband whose sole assets are his dreams 
and his hopes.” 

“That makes no difference’ she exclaimed 
passionately. “We’re young. We'll fight 
the rest of the battle together.” 

“Well, there’s strength in numbers, at 
any rate, beloved. You’re my mascot and 
I’m bound to win.” He placed his left 
hand under her chin and tilted her face 
upward. He was stooping to seal their 
compact with a true lover’s kiss, when the 
sound of footsteps startled them. Both 
turned guiltily, to confront Mr. Harley P. 
Hennage. 

“Hah-hah,” puffed Mr. Hennage, “at 
it again, eh?” He stood at the corner of 
the house, with his three gold teeth flashing 
in the moonlight. 

“Kill-joy!” hissed Bob McGraw. “His 
Royal Highness, Kill-joy the Thirteenth!” 

Harley P. shook a fat forefinger at the 
lovers. “If I was a young feller, Bob 
McGraw—” 

“Mr. Hennage, you’re an old snooper, 
that’s what you are!” cried Donna. 
“You're all the time snooping.” 

“Explain this unwarranted intrusion, 
Harley P. Hennage” Bob demanded, as 
he advanced with outstretched hand to 
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greet the gambler. “T’ll have you know 
that in approaching this ranch hereafter, 
you will be required to halt at the front 
gate and whistle, cough, stamp your feet, 
yell or fire six shots from a Colts revolver—”’ 

“You mean a presidential salute o’ 
twenty-one twelve-inch guns” retorted 
Harley P. “I ain’t no snooper. I’ve 
wore corns on my hands a-bangin’ that 
there iron gate to announce my approach, 
an’ it wasn’t no use; so I just made up my 
mind you was ready to receive me an’ [ 
come ramblin’ in. Donnie, you know I 
ain’t one o’ the presumin’ kind.” 

He held out a hand to Bob and another to 
Donna. “How?” he queried, and made 
swift appraisal of Bob McGraw from heels 
to hair. ‘“You’ve filled out a whole lot 
since the last time I seen you standin’ up. 
How’s tricks?” 

“Great. Tl be out in a day or two.” 

The gambler nodded his approval of 
this cheerful news. Donna brought out 
another chair and the trio sat in the 
secluded patio and talked generalities for 
ten minutes. Donna knew that Mr. Hen- 
nage must have some reason for calling 
other than a mere desire to pay his respects 
to Bob, and presently he unbosomed him- 
self. 

“Our mutual friend, Miss Pickett, has 
a notice pasted up on the wall o’ the post- 
office, advertisin’ a registered letter for one 
Robert McGraw.” The gambler tittered 
foolishly. ‘“‘Ain’t a soul can tell Miss 
Pickett who the feller is or where he’s at, 
except me an’ Doc Taylor an’ Miss Donna— 
an’ we're all swore to secrecy, so I come 
down to scheme out a way to bell the cat— 
meanin’ Miss Pickett’? he added, appar- 
ently as an afterthought. 

“A letter for me?” Bob was surprised. 
“Why, it’s years since I have received a 
letter. I wonder who could know that I 
might be found in San Pasqual? I didn’t tell 
anybody I was headed this way, and as a 
matter of fact I hadn’t intended staying 
here beyond that first night.” 

“Well, there’s a letter there all right,” 
reiterated Mr. Hennage, ‘“‘an’ if I was 
called on to give a guess who sent it I’d bet 
a stack o’ blue chips I could hit the bull’s 
eye first shot. A dry, purse-proud 
aristocrat, with gray chin whiskers an’ a 
pair o’ bespectacled blue lamps that’d 
charm a Gila monster, they’re that shiny, 
lined up at the Silver Dollar bar the other 
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day an’ bought a drink for himself. Yes, 
he drank alone—which goes to prove that 
men with money ain't always got the best 
manners in the world. Well, after stowin’ 
away his little jolt, he comes fussin’ around 
among the boys, askin’ which one of ’em is 
Mr. Robert McGraw. Of course he didn’t 
get no information, an’ wouldn’t ’a got it 
if the boys had it. So he goes down to see 
Miss Pickett, an’ bimeby me an’ him 
meets up in front o’ the eatin’ house, an’ 
he up an’ asked me if I could tell him who 
owns that little roan cayuse kickin’ up 
his heels over in the feed corral. 

“Of course, I seen right off that Miss 
Pickett had her suspicions an’ had sicked 
this stranger onto me; so when he informed 
me that he’d been told I knew the name o’ 
the little hoss’ owner, I told him I did— 
that the little roan hoss belonged to a 
Mexican friend o’ mine by the name o’ 
Enrique Maria Jose Sanchez Flavio Domin- 
go Miramontes. 

“He give me a sour look at that. 
that don’t correspond none with 
initials on the saddle’ he says. 

““Shucks,’ I says, ‘that don’t signify 
nothin’. Mexicans is the biggest hoss 
thieves livin’; besides, I ain’t feelin’ dis- 
putatious tonight, so I'll just close up my 
game an’ go get my scoffin’s’. 

““But I must find this man’ he says. 
‘It means a great deal to him—an’ me.’ 

“What do you call a great deal?’ 

“ ‘Money’ he says. 

‘I says: ‘See here, pardner, don’t you 
go givin’ no money to no Mexican, because 
he'll only gamble it away on three-card 
monte.’ 

“*T don’t mean your Mexican friend,’ 
he says, like a snappin’ turtle, ‘I’m after 
a man named Robert McGraw.’ 

““Oh,’ I says, ‘you mean that red- 
headed outlaw from up country? Why 
I didn’t know he was wanted. What’s it 
this time? He ain’t got himself mixed up 
in more trouble, has he?’ 

““T prefer to refrain from discussin’ the 
details,’ says this wealthy gent, ‘with a 
perfect stranger.’ 

“Oh, very well’ I says. ‘I didn’t seek 
this interview, but when you mentioned 
the hoss I could tell by the look in your 
eye that McGraw’s been robbin’ you o’ 
somethin’. Well, you might own that 
hoss, but you’ve got to prove property. 
McGraw sold the hoss to Enrique an’ 


‘Well, 
the 


lit out for Bakersfield, an’ I won the hoss 
from Enrique at faro. I been keepin’ 
him in the corral in order to give the 
Mexican a chance to buy him back. But 
McGraw’s not in town. He won't be here 
for a week or two yet.’ 

““Thank you, my man,’ says he, an’ 
pulls a card, just about the time I was 
gettin’ ready to pull his nose. ‘If you 
should see Mr. McGraw, you might be 
good enough to tell him he can learn of 
somethin’ to his advantage by communi- 
catin’ with me right away.’ : 

“Well, my man,’ I says, ‘I do hope it’s 
an alibi,’ an’ I took the card an’ he went 
back to Miss Pickett. I want to tell you, 
children, that any time Miss Molly thinks 
she can spring a secret out o’ me she’s got 
to go some.” 

Mr. Hennage chuckled, produced a 
white square of cardboard and handed it 


to Bob. Donna, leaning over his shoulder, 
read: 
MR. T. MORGAN CAREY 
PRESIDENT 
INYO LAND & IRRIGATION COMPANY, 


414-422 SOUTHERN TRUST BUILDING, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“T’ve heard of that fellow before,” 
mused Bob, ‘‘and it strikes me his name is 
associated with some unpleasant memory, 
but I can’t recall just what it is. However, 
I can hazard a good guess as to what he 
desires to see me about. I’m glad you 
didn’t tell him where I might be found, 
Hennage. It was thoughtful of you. I do 
not care to meet T. Morgan Carey—yet.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hennage, “he’s a 
smart man an’ smells o’ ready money. 
However, I wasn’t goin’ to give him no 
information until I’d talked with you first, 
although my main idea was to throw Miss 
Pickett off the scent. I’m goin’ up to 
Bakersfield tonight, Bob, and just to keep 
up appearances, you give me an order for 
that registered letter, datin’ the order from 
Bakersfield, tomorrow, an’ I'll mail that 
order from Bakersfield to myself in San 
Pasqual. Then tomorrow night when I get 
back T’ll go to the post-office for my mail. 
I ain’t had a letter come to me in ten years. 
Miss Pickett’ll give me the letter, I'll open 
it right in front o’ her an’ flash the order 
for the registered letter, an’ the old gossip 
ll be annoyed to death to think she’s lost 
the trail.” 











When presently Bob went into the house 
to write the desired order for Harley P., 
Donna and the gambler were left alone for 
a few minutes. Instantly Mr. Hennage 
became serious. 

“Looky here, Miss Donnie,” he said, 
“Bob McGraw’s free, white an’ twenty- 
one an’ he can play his own hand. I 
ain’t one of the presumin’ kind an’ I hate 
to tell any man his own business, but if 
twenty years o’ gamblin’ an’ meetin’ all 
kinds an’ conditions o’ men ain’t made me 
as fly as a road-runner, then that there 
artesian well is spoutin’ mint juleps. 
Say, Miss Donnie, if ever I see a cold- 
blooded, fishy, snaky, ornery man, it’s 
this T. Morgan Carey—an’ at that he’s a 
dead ringer for a church deacon. That 
Carey man would steal a hot stove without 
burnin’ himself. Now, this young Bob is an 
impulsive cuss, an’ if he has any dealin’s of 
a money nature with this sweet-scented 
porch-climber that’s on his trail, you take 
a tip from Harley P. Hennage, Miss 
Donnie, an’ act as lookout on Bob’s game. 
Miss Donnie, I can tell a crook in the dark. 
Let a crook try to buck my game an’ I 


have him spotted in a minute. I just feel 
’?em.”’ 
“Thank you, Mr. Hennage. I have 


great faith in your judgment.” 

“Well, generally speakin’, I call the turn, 
if I do say so myself.” 

He sat there, his bow-legs spread apart, 
his hands folded across his ample abdomen, 
staring thoughtfully at the little white 
cross down’ at the end of the garden. 

“You're a heap like your mother” he 
said presently, and sighed. 

When Bob returned with the order for 
the registered letter, Mr. Hennage tucked 
it carefully in his side coat pocket; then 
from his rear hip pocket he produced Bob 
McGraw’s automatic gun. 

“T took charge o’ this the night o’ the 
mix-up” he explained as he returned it. 
He looked hard at Bob. ‘When you’re 
ready to toddle about” he added, with a 
lightning wink and a slight movement of 
his fat thumb and forefinger, as if counting 
a stack of imaginary bills, “send Sam 
Singer up to let me know. Comprende, 
amigo?” 

Bob smiled at this sinful philanthropist. 
“Not necessary, old man—if you’ll drop in 
at the Kern County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Bakersfield tomorrow and get me a 
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check-book. I have owed you fifty for 
three years and I’d like to square up.” 

“Sure you ain’t bluffin’ on no pair?” 

“Thank you, Harley. I have a small 
stake.” 

“Well, holler when you're hit.” He 
waved his hand and departed with a 
“Buenas noches, children.” 

Scarcely had the gate slammed behind 
him when Bob turned to Donna with 
beaming face. 

“They’re after my water-right, sweet* 
heart—they’re after it already!” His ex- 
ultant laugh rang through the patio. 
“IT knew I was treading on somebody’s 
toes when I filed on that water, Donna. 
By George, I must investigate T. Morgan 
Carey and ascertain the kind of man I 
have to fight.” 

“He came here looking for you a week 
after you arrived. Doesn’t that seem 
strange? How did he discover you had a 
water-right, investigate it, ascertain its 
value and then come seeking you, all in the 
course of one week?” 

“That is very easily explained, Donna. 
It merely verifies my suspicions that there 
is a ring of land-grabbers operating in this 
state, which ring controls some official of 
the State Land Office and keeps on its 
pay-roll an employee in every United 
States land office in California. The mo- 
ment I filed on that water, T. Morgan Carey 
was notified by his tool in the State Land 
Office that Robert McGraw (I gave my 
address as Independence, Inyo county) 
had filed on one hundred thousand miners’ 
inches of water for power and irrigation. 
Now, there isn’t that much non-alkaline 
water available anywhere in the valley 
at least under the control of one man or 
one corporation, and of course it frightened 
Carey. He wired his field engineer, who 
was probably in Inyo county at the time, 
to investigate. The engineer found my 
location notices tacked to a cottonwood 
tree right where I’m going to drive my 
tunnel, and he immediately reported to 
Carey that the location was very valuable. 
Also he wired my name and general 
description and probably stated that the 
last seen of me I was headed south for the 
railroad on a roan bronco. They’ve traced 
me by my horse to San Pasqual, and now 
they’re trying to find me with a registered 
letter; very probably acting under the 
advice of Miss Pickett, who, apparently, is 
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an elderly bird and not to be caught with 
Harley P. Hennage’s chaff. 

“Tt’s absurdly simple, dear. They want 
my water, for they must eliminate competi- 
tion, and they want to tie me up before I 
have an opportunity to sell to somebody 
who realizes the value of my _ holdings. 
Up Inyo way they know me for a range 
rider, a desert rat, a ne’er-do-well, and it 
may be they are under the impression that 
I am like most of my kind—that I can be 
mesmerized by the sight of four or five 
thousand dollars.” 

“Harley P. will give me your letter 
tomorrow night and I'll bring it home with 
me. We'll know definitely, then, what to 
expect. In the meantime, Bob, I think 
you've dreamed enough for one night. 
You've been up all day and you've talked 
and it’s time you went to bed.” 

“*Talk’” he echoed, “talk! That’s what. 
I've been talking—talk. But when I 
clash with T. Morgan Carey’s company 
I'll talk—turkey. If you'll kiss me good- 
night, Donna, I think I can manage to last 
until morning.” 

Late the following afternoon Harley P. 
Hennage returned from Bakersfield and at 
once went to the post-office and secured 
Bob’s registered letter. He brought it 
over to Donna at the eating-house, deliver- 
ing with it a pantomime of the inquisitive 
Miss Pickett when she discovered that the 
order for delivery of the registered letter 
to the gambler was dated and mailed from 
Bakersfield. 

At dinner Bob read the letter and 
silently handed it over to Donna. It 
was from T. Morgan Carey. On behalf 
of the Inyo Land & Irrigation Company 
Carey requested the favor of an interview 
at an early date to take up with Bob the 
matter of purchasing his newly acquired 
water-right on Cottonwood lake, or sub- 
mitting a proposition for consolidation 
with certain rights held by his company. 
He begged for an early reply. 

“Will you reply to his letter?’’ Donna 
queried. 

“Yes. I shall write him that my 
location is not for sale.” 

“Then write it from Bakersfield” Donna 
suggested. “Harley P.’s reputation is bad 
enough, but you mustn’t convict him of 
lying.” 

Three days later Bob’s strength had so 
far returned that Doc Taylor told him 





he might leave San Pasqual whenever he 
pleased. Bob realized that a longer stay 
at the Hat Ranch, while inviting enough, 
would nevertheless prove expensive, by 
reason of the retention of his nurse, for 
Donna could not continue to entertain him 
unchaperoned, even in such a free-and- 
easy town as San Pasqual, and he was 
fearful that a longer stay, even under the 
prevailing conditions, might prove embar- 
rassing to Donna, in case interest in his 
affairs should revive; hence he announced 
his determination of going up to San Fran- 
cisco to recuperate and complete his plans 
for the acquisition of thirty-two thousand 
acres of the public domain in the desert 
of Owens river valley. 

Donna did not endeavor to dissuade him. 
She realized that a longer stay was impos- 
sible, much as both desired it, and Bob 
had his work to do and not a great deal of 
time in which to do it. Accordingly Bob 
issued a check to Doc Taylor that evening 
in payment of his fee, dismissed his nurse 
and paid her off, and left with Donna 
another check, to be cashed by Harley 
P. Hennage and the proceeds applied to the 
care and maintenance of Friar Tuck until 
Bob’s return to San Pasqual. 

During the afternoon Bob dispatched 
Sam Singer to Harley P. Hennage with 
a request for a shaving outfit, a shirt, 
underwear, a necktie and a new suit of 
khaki. Armed with information respecting 
the physical dimensions of Mr. McGraw, 
the gambler had attended to Bob’s shop- 
ping, and upon Donna’s return to the Hat 
Ranch that night she discovered that 
during her absence a transformation had 
taken place. Bob was arrayed in his new 
habiliments, and paraded up and down 
the patio for the inspection of Donna and 
the nurse. 

“Well, Donna” he called to her, “how 
do I look? Presentable? I know I’m 
feeling clean and respectable again, at any 
rate, and I’ve asked Sam Singer to bury 
that ruin of rags I wore into town.” 

“Your gun hangs below the tail of your 
khaki coat.” 

“Then Ill tuck it up under my arm.” 

Donna helped him remove the coat, 
after which he buckled the belt over his 
right shoulder, permitting the gun to hang 
securely in the holster under his left arm. 

“Now, I don’t look so confoundedly 
woolly and western” he said. “I do hate 

















to go about looking like the hero of a dime 
novel. I suppose if a tourist saw that gun 
hanging down he’d think I was_blood- 
thirsty. It would never occur to him that 
a gun comes in handy in the wilderness.” 

“Why not leave it here until your 
return?” 

Bob grinned. “It’s a good gun, Donna. 
I might be able to pawn it for enough to 
help out on my return trip. Of course I 
have a watch, but its hockable value is 
negative. When I was very young I was 
foolish enough to have my initials engraved 
on the case, but of course I know better 
now—by George, Donna girl, I haven’t 
any hat!” 

She flashed him one of her rare wonderful 
smiles. “I was waiting for you to make 
that discovery” she said. ‘You lost your 
hat the night you arrived in San Pasqual, 
but I haven’t worried about it. I’ve been 
saving a splendid big sombrero for you, 
Bob.” 

She went to her room, returning pres- 
ently with a “cow-boy”’ hat that must have 
been the joy and pride of the tourist who 
sacrificed it to the San Pasqual zephyr. 
She pinched it to a peak and set it jauntily 
on his auburn head, then stood off and 
surveyed him critically. 

“Tt’s a dear” she announced. 

“Looks dear, too” he replied whimsi- 
cally. ‘Must have cost the original owner 
a month’s board. Whew! That’s a bird 
of a hat, Donna girl. Thank you. It’s as 
good a hat as I'll ever own.” 

He sat down forthwith, turned back the 
sweat-band, moistened it slightly and with 
the stub of an indelible pencil wrote his 
name in full. He had ridden range long 
enough to acquire the habit of branding 
his property, and in that land of breeze and 
sunshine he knew the dangers that beset 
a maverick hat. 

That night they walked together in the 
patio for the last time. Neither felt in- 
clined to conversation, for the thoughts of 
each were occupied with dreams of the 
future, and the tragedy of that farewell lay 
heavy upon them. Lover-like, each ex- 
acted from the other a promise to write 
every day, and that important detail finally 
settled, Donna found it easy enough to be 
brave and let him go. 

At eleven o’clock Sam Singer appeared 
in the patio to announce his willingness to 
trundle Bob up to San Pasqual on the same 
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trackwalker’s velocipede upon which Bob 
had arrived at the Hat Ranch. The nurse 
was not to leave until the next day, and 
being a discreet woman, and kindly withal, 
she had had the delicacy to bid her patient 
farewell in the patio. Donna accompanied 
him to the front gate, and there Bob with 
many a fervent promise to take good care 
of himself—and not to forget to write every 
day, took her in his arms, kissed her quickly 
before the tears should have a chance to 
rise, and was gone. 

She watched him stride slowly through 
the gloom to the velocipede waiting on the 
tracks; she saw him climb aboard. Then 
the Indian’s body bent over the levers and 
the machine glided away into the night. 
She stood at the gate and watched it until 
it vanished; she waited until Twenty-six 
came thundering by at eleven-thirty-five 
and heard the grind of the brakes as the 
long train pulled up at the station. Five 
minutes later she heard it pull out of San 
Pasqual, with many a short and labored 
gasp, casting a lurid gleam across the desert 
as it sped northward into Tehachapi Pass, 
carrying Bob McGraw forth to battle, to 
fight for his land and his Pagans. 

When the last dim flicker of the green 
tail lights had disappeared Donna retired 
to her room and cried herself to sleep. 
Once more she was left to battle alone with 
the world, and the days would be long until 
Bob McGraw came back. 

Three hours after leaving Donna Corblay 
at the Hat Ranch, Bob McGraw alighted 
from the train at Bakersfield and went at 
once to a hotel. He arose late the next 
morning, breakfasted in the most appalling 
loneliness and later wended his way weakly 
to the bank where his meager funds were 
on deposit. Here he had his account bal- 
anced and discovered that his total fortune 
amounted to a trifle over sixteen hundred 
dollars, so he closed out his account and 
purchased a draft on San Francisco for the 
amount of his balance, less sufficient money 
to pay his current expenses. 

This detail attended to, Mr. McGraw 
next proceeded to do what he had always 
done when in a civilized community—spend 
his money recklessly. He went back to 
the hotel, called Donna on the long-dis- 
tance phone and frittered away two dollars 
in inconsequential conversation. However, 
he felt amply rewarded for the extravagance 
when Donna’s voice—deep, throaty, almost 
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a baritone—came to him over the wire; the 
delighted, almost childish cry of amazement 
which greeted his ‘Hello, Donna girl” 
was music to his soul. 

Bob was the kind of man who always 
thinks of the little things. He knew Donna 
had gone to work that morning feeling blue 
and lonely, and the substitution of that 
mood for one of genuine happiness for 
the rest of the day Mr. McGraw would 
have considered cheap at the price of his 
great toe or a hastily plucked handful of 
his auburn locks. As for money—bah! 
Had it been his last two dollars it would 
have made no difference. He would have 
telephoned just the same and trusted to 
heaven to rain manna for his next meal. 

But Bob McGraw was nothing if not an 
impetuous lover. Even in the case of one 
who, like himself, had plans afoot where 
every dollar counted, we might pardon 
readily the expenditure of two dollars on 
conversation, in view of the extraordinary 
circumstances; but Mr. McGraw’s next 
move savors so strongly of the veal period 
of his existence that no amount of exten- 
uating circumstances may be adduced in 
defense of it. ‘While the promoter of Donna- 
ville was a true son of the desert, he was 
college-bred, and with the sight now, for 
the first time in several years, of trolley cars, 
automobiles and people wearing clean 
linen, old memories surged up in Mr. Mc- 
Graw’s damaged breast, and despite the 
fact that his long legs were now weak and 
wobbly from the premature strain of his 
journey from the hotel to the bank and 
back again, he fared forth once more and 
pursued the uneven tenor of his way until 
he found himself in a florist’s shop. 

Here no less than six dozen red carna- 
tions caught Mr. McGraw’s fancy, the 
purchase price of which, in addition to the 
express charges prepaid to San Pasqual, 
further denuded him of ten dollars. Into 
the heart of this cluster of fragrance he 
caused to be secreted a tiny envelope en- 
closing a card, upon which he had drawn a 
heart with a feathered arrow sticking 
through it; and for fear this symbolic dec- 
laration of undying devotion might not be 
sufficient, he scrawled beneath it: “Love 
from Bob.” 

Ah, if he could only have seen Donna’s 
face when the express messenger next door 
brought that votive offering in to her! 
Red carnations were not frequent in San 


Pasqual. It was the first lover’s bouquet 
Donna had ever received and she bent low 
behind the cash register and kissed the 
foolish little card, for the hand of her Bob 
had touched it! The carnations she bore 
home to the Hat Ranch in triumph, and 
two weeks later when Soft Wind, a stranger 
to romance, threw them out, Donna wept. 

His mission of love finally accomplished, 
Bob returned to his hotel and went to bed. 
Late that afternoon he arose, much re- 
freshed, dined and waited around the lobby 
until it was time for the bus to leave for the 
north-bound train. 

By nine o’clock next morning he was in 
San Francisco. He found frugal lodgings in 
a third-class hotel, and after writing a 
letter to Donna, he went down town,” pur- 
chased a suit of “store” clothes, and spent the 
balance of the day in the public law library. 

By nightfall Bob had saturated his brain 
with legal lore bearing on every feature of 
the laws governing the acquisition of lands 
in the public domain, and was satisfied 
that the hazy plan which he had outlined 
was not only within the law, but really did 
have some vague elements of feasibility. 
The beauty of Bob’s plan, however—the 
part that appealed to the sporting instinct 
in his ultra-sporty soul—lay in the fact 
that it would cost him only fifteen hundred 
dollarstotry! Twelve hundred and seventy- 
five in preliminary payments, filing fees 
and notary’s fees, and the balance in hotel 
bills, traveling expenses, etc.; but as an 
ofiset to his comparatively brilliant pros- 
pects of going hungry and ragged there 
was the dim, long chance that he might 
win millions, provided his venture should 
be attended with a fair percentage of 
supernatural luck. That was all Bob 
McGraw had to cheer him on to victory— 
a million-to-one chance; yet, such was his 
peculiar mental make-up, the terrific odds 
only proved an added attraction. 

Now, in order to insure even perfunctory 
understanding of the procedure under 
which Bob McGraw planned to acquire 
his lands, and to give an inkling of the 
difficulties confronting him, it is necessary 
that the reader take a five-minute course 
in land law. This is regrettable, for it is a 
dry subject, even in the matter of swamp 
and overflow lands, so we shall endeavor 
to make the course as brief as possible. 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six in each 
township throughout the United States are 







































commonly designated as “school lands,” 
for the reason that the Federal government 
has ceded them to the various states, to be 
sold by the states for the use and benefit 
of their public school funds. School lands 
are open to purchase by any citizen of the 
United States, and in the case of California 
school lands the statutory price is one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 

Now, frequently it happens that by 
reason of the inclusion of certain of these 
“School lands” in a Forest Reserve, a 
Reclamation District, an Indian Reserva- 
tion, a National Park, a Government 
Military Reservation or an old Mexican 
grant (which latter condition obtains very 
frequently in California, where the titles 
to many huge grants still hold since the 
days of the Mexican occupation) they are 
lost to the state. In such cases, the Federal 
government reimburses the state suffering 
such loss of school lands, by extending to 
the state the privilege of selecting from the 
public lands within its borders an acreage 
corresponding to the acreage thus lost by 
reason of inclusion in a restricted area. 

The lands thus selected from the public 
domain in exchange for school lands lost 
to the state, having been taken in lieu 
thereof, are known as “state lieu lands,” 
and the lands which were originally state 
school lands and which have been lost to 
the state by reason of their inclusion in 
some restricted area, are spoken of as the 
“basis” for the exchange. 

If a citizen of the United States, duly 
qualified, desires to purchase state school 
lands at the statutory price of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, he must 
file his application for a section, or such 
fraction thereof as he may desire, or be 
entitled to purchase, with the surveyor- 
general of the state, who is also ex-officio 
registrar of the State Land Office. If 
there are no school lands open for purchase 
at the time, naturally they cannot be 
purchased; but if, on the contrary, the 
state owns many sections of school lands 
which have been included in restricted 
areas, the surveyor-general will select for 
the applicant from the public domain such 
state lieu lands as the purchaser may desire. 
However, no such selection of lieu lands can 
be made by the surveyor-general unless 
there is a corresponding loss of school lands 
as the basis for the selection. 

Now, this basis constituted the horns of 
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a dilemma upon which Bob McGraw had 
once found himself impaled in an attempt 
to purchase three hundred and twenty acres 
of timbered land in the public domain— 
land which he knew would, in the course of 
a few years, become very valuable. Bob's 
restless nature would not permit of his 
taking up the claim under the homestead 
law, for that would entail residence on the 
property for more years than Bob could 
afford to remain away from his beloved 
desert; hence he decided to acquire it by 
purchase as state lieu land at a time when 
he knew there were no available school 
lands lying outside restricted areas. Mr. 
McGraw saw an attractive profit in pur- 
chasing at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre three hundred and twenty acres of 
timber worth fully fifty dollars per acre. 

Thrilled, therefore, with most pleas- 
urable anticipations, Mr. McGraw had 
duly filed his application for purchase of 
this particular half-section, under Section 
3495 of the Political Code of the State of 
California. He knew that, owing to the 
recent extension of the Forest Reserve 
policy, thousands of acres of school lands 
had recently been lost to the state, and that 
therefore, under the law, there could be 
no legal hindrance to his purchase of lieu 
lands—particularly in view of the fact that 
there were several hundred thousand acres 
of government lands within the state from 
which to make his selection! 

To Bob’s surprise, his application for the 
purchase of lieu lands had been denied, 
under a ruling of the State Land Office—a 
ruling having absolutely no foundation 
under any section of legislative procedure 
—which stipulated that before the State 
Land Office could receive or grant an 
application for the purchase of lieu lands, 
the intending purchaser must first designate 
the basis of corresponding loss to the state of 
school lands. 

“Bless my innocent soul,’”” Mr. McGraw 
had murmured at the time, “what a cu- 
rious rule! I had a notion that that was 
the surveyor-general’s business, not mine. 
I had a notion that he was paid for compil- 
ing that information for the people, and 
not forcing them to compile it for them- 
selves.” 

However, in no whit daunted by the 
prospect of a little research work, Bob had 
had recourse to the land maps in the office. 
To his surprise and chagrin he discovered 
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that as fast as he brought to light a “‘basis”’ 
for his selection, he was informed, after 
some perfunctory investigation by the 
employees of the State Land Office that 
these bases had already been used! Even- 
tually the light of reason began to sift 
through the fog of despair and suddenly 
Bob had a very brilliant idea. 

“Euchred!”’ he muttered to himself. 
“I do not happen to possess the requisite 
amount of inside information and I have 
no means of obtaining it until I ascertain 
where it is for sale! The purpose of this 
ridiculous rule is to keep the rabble out 
of the public domain until some middle- 
man gets a profit out of his information. 
I'll just give up for the time being and 
await results.” 

Bob did not have long to wait. Within 
a week he received a letter from an alleged 
land attorney, offering to locate him on 
state lieu lands worth fifty dollars per 
acre, in return for the trifling payment of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre to 
the state and the further trifling payment of 
ten dollars per acre to the purveyor of 
information respecting the necessary basis 
for the exchange! 

At the time this procedure had struck 
Bob as rather humorous. He was an 
ardent admirer of genius wherever he saw 
it, and even this exhibition of evil genius, 
which so adroitly deprived him of his con- 
stitutional right to the public domain 
without the payment of a middleman’s 
profit, rather aroused his admiration. At 
the time he was not financially equipped 
to argue the matter calmly, clearly—and 
judicially, and he had no money to pay for 
“inside information.”’ He only knew that 
the rule requiring applicants to designate 
the basis was an office-made rule and had 
no place in Mr. McGraw’s copy of the 
Political Code of the State of California. 


And the star-spangled banner in.triumph doth 
wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
knave 


caroled Bob, and charged the matter up 
to experience, not, however, without first 
storing the incident away in his nimble 
brain for future reference. 

Now, while recovering from his wound at 
the Hat Ranch, Bob had brooded much 
over the difficulties which would without 
doubt assail him in his attempt to acquire 
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his lands in Owens river valley; also he had 
figured out to his own satisfaction the 
exact method by which the land-grabber 
was enabled to grab; or, provided the 
grabber did not care to retain his grab, 
how he could nevertheless derive tremen- 
dous profits from his control of certain 
officials in the State Land Office. There- 
fore, after his day spent in the public law 
library in San Francisco, Bob’s brain was 
primed with every detail of the land laws, 
and had confirmed his original interpre- 
tation of the land-grabbers’ clever schemes 
to defraud. However, not satisfied with 
his own opinion, he decided to seek a little 
expert advice on the subject, and to that 
end he went the following morning to his 
father’s old friend and his own former 
employer, Homer Dunstan, the corpora- 
tion attorney, whom he knew to be an 
authority on land law. 

He sent in his name by Dunstan’s 
stenographer, and _ presently Dunstan 
appeared in the reception room. He wel- 
comed his old friend’s failure of a son in a 
manner which bespoke forced heartiness, 
for old sake’s sake, and a preconceived 
impression that the ill-dressed, pale Bob 
McGraw had come to him to borrow money. 
They shook hands and stood for a moment 
looking at each other. 

“Glad to see you again, Bobby, after all 
these years. You’ve grown. Where in 
the world have you been ranging since I 
saw you last?” Homer Dunstan was 
forcing an interest in Bob McGraw which 
he was far from feeling, and Bob was not 
insensible to this. 

He grinned. ‘Drifting, Mr. Dunstan— 
just drifting. Mines and mining—mostly 
the latter; there’s a difference, you know. 
It’s my inheritance, Mr. Dunstan, despite 
all poor old dad did to make me follow in 
your footsteps. So I’ve quit bucking the 
inevitable and turned wanderer. Do you 
happen to be engaged with a client just 
now?” 

‘“Well—no, not just this minute. 
haps if you’ll call—” 

“No, I will not call later. My motto is 
‘Do it now.’ Seeing that you’re regularly 
in the business of dispensing legal advice, 
I'd like to take advantage of the ever-active 
present.”” He pulled from his hip pocket a 
tattered wallet and produced a hundred- 
dollar bill. ‘““Mr. Dunstan, how much expert 
legal advice can you give me for that?” 


Per- 





Homer Dunstan roared with laughter. He pointed a long bony finger at Bob McGraw 
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Dunstan’s manner underwent a swift 
metamorphosis. 

“Oh, put back your money, boy. I 
have an hour to spare this morning, and 
for your father’s sake my advice to you 
will always be given gratis on Mondays 
and Fridays.”’ 

“Glad I called on Friday, even if it is an 
unlucky day. Your generosity knocks 
that superstition galley-west, so Ill take 
you at your word. Also I will gladly 
retain this century. To tell the truth I 
have urgent need of it for other things,” 
and he followed Dunstan into the latter’s 
private office. Dunstan indicated an easy 
chair and presented his ex-assistant with 
a fifty-cent cigar. 

“Well, Bobby, my boy, what’s on your 
soul this morning?” 

“A very heavy weight, Mr. Dunstan. 
Desert land. Acres and acres of it.”’ 

“Any water?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Any prospects?” 

“T have it bottled up, and it’s all mine. 
Now I want the land.” 

“Well?”’ 

“T want to acquire thirty-two thousand 
acres of state lieu land in Owens river 
valley, Mr. Dunstan.” 

“You cannot do it.” 

“Well, suppose there was a rule in the 
State Land Office which forced prospec- 
tive purchasers of state lieu lands to first 
designate the basis of exchange before 
their applications would be received and 
filed. Suppose also that you wanted to 
turn crook and steal thirty-two thousand 
acres of lieu land, despite this rule. How 
would you go about it?” 

The lawyer glanced at him keenly. 
“See here, son, I don’t give that kind of 
advice to young fellows—or old fellows for 
that matter—even for money. I’m an 
honest corporation attorney, and stealing 
the public domain is illegal—and very, 
very risky.”’ ’ 

“Don’t worry, sir. When I have your 
advice, I will not follow it. Tell me how 
you would steal this land. It’s a hypo- 
thetical question.” 

Dunstan smiled. “That’s unfair— 
attacking a lawyer with a hypothetical 
question. It’s rather hoisting him on his 
own petard, as it were. However, I'll 
answer it. In the first place, if I planned 
to go into the business of looting the 








public domain I would conspire with some 
prominent official of the State Land 
Office to institute such a rule.” 

“Good. Somebody conspired with a 
surveyor-general forty years ago and had 
such a rule instituted in the State Land 
Office. The state legislature, however, has 
never been asked to confirm that rule and 
spread it in black and white on the statute 
books.” 

“Well, having had such a rule instituted” 
continued Dunstan, “‘I would then have the 
public at a disadvantage. Through my 
friend in the land office I would have primary 
access to the field notes of the chief of 
staff in the field, and I would have advance 
information of where losses of school lands 
were soon to occur. In other words I 
would be in position to designate every 
basis of exchange of lost school lands for 
lieu lands, and the public would not. I’d 
give some weak brother say one hundred 
dollars to file on some lieu lands and use 
the basis which I would designate, and in 
the meantime I would hustle around, 
secure in the knowledge that I had the 
basis tied up. It would appear of record 
as used in the state land office. WhenI 
had secured a customer for the lieu land I 
had tied up with my dummy applicant, the 
dummy would abandon his filing in favor 
of my client, I would collect the difference 
between the statutory cost of the land and 
the price my client paid me for it, whack 
up with my friends in the land office and 
consider myself a smart business man.” 

Bob nodded. “TI figured it out that way 
also. Now, suppose an outsider—myself, 
for instance—succeeded in getting his 
application filed without designating the 
basis for the exchange of lands, and the 
surveyor-general has issued me a receipt 
for my preliminary payment of twenty 
dollars on account of the purchase of the 
lieu land—what then? When he dis- 
covered I was an outsider, could he reject 
my application?” 

“Well, he might try, Bob. But with his 
receipt in your possession, that would be 
bona-fide evidence of an implied contract 
of bargain and sale between you and the 
State of California. You could institute 
a mandamus suit and force him to make the 
selection of lieu lands for you.”’ 

“I figured it out that way” said Bob 
musingly. “The only rift in the surveyor- 
general’s lute is the fact that while he has 
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never yet bumped up against the right man, 
he is due to so bump in the very near 
future. However, Mr. Dunstan, I do not 
think our present surveyor-general is doing 
business with the land ring. I think the 
guilty man is one of his deputies through 
whom ninety-nine per cent of the office 
routine is transacted, and the land-grabbers 
have him under their thumbs.” 

“Then why not go direct to the surveyor- 
general with your troubles?” queried Dun- 
stan. 

Bob shook his head. “No hope in that 
direction. The office records show all 
bases used, and the deputy—the surveyor- 
general, in fact—can find defense for their 
arbitrary ruling in the matter of designa- 
tion of the basis—by claiming that their 
office force is not large enough to permit 
of such extended search of the records; 
hence they turn their records over to the 
applicant of lieu lands and let him search 
for himself. The surveyor-general, being 
honest, will be hard to convince that his 
deputy is not—particularly since the deputy 
is probably an old friend.” 

“Tt’s a peculiar condition” said Dunstan. 
“The worst that can happen to the deputy 
is to lose his job, the dummy entryman can 
abandon his filing at any time he may 
elect, and there is no law making it a 
felony to accept money in exchange for 
information—if you do not state where 
you acquired it. How are you going to 
stop this looting?”’ 

“T’m not quite certain that I want it 
stopped—right away” said Bob, and 
grinned his lazy inscrutable smile. “I 
want to do a little grabbing myself, only I 
want to do it legally. I have a scheme 
worked out to do this, but I want you to 
confirm it. Just now you schemed out a 
plan to get public lands illegally, and you 
ought to be able to scheme a plan to get 
them legally, operating on the state lieu 
land basis. I want thirty-two thousand 
acres of desert land and the law only allows 
me a selection of six hundred and forty. I 
want to get this thirty-two thousand acres 
without corrupting any weakling in the em- 
ploy of the state, without paying money to 
dummy entrymen, without designating the 
basis for the selection of my fifty sections, 
without antagonizing the land ring and 
without disturbing that rule of the State 
Land Office. Can it be done?” 

Dunstan frowned at his visitor. “Of 
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course it cannot be done” he retorted 
sharply. ‘‘Why do you ask me such fool 
questions?” 

“Because it might be done—with a little 
luck and some money.” 

Dunstan shook his head. ‘There is only 
one way for you to acquire desert land, Bob, 
without disturbing the rule in that land 
office. You'll have to file on a half-section 
only, under the Desert Land Law of the 
United States of America, paying twenty- 
five cents per acre down at the time of filing 
your application. Then you must place 
one-eighth of it under cultivation and pro- 
duce a reasonably profitable crop. You 
must spend not less than three dollars per 
acre in improvements, and convince the 
government that the entire tract, if not 
actually under irrigation, is at least suscep- 
tible to it. That accomplished, you can 
pay the balance of one dollar per acre due 
on the land, prove up and secure a patent. 
That’s the only way you can secure desert 
lands without doing some of the things you 
wish to avoid doing.”’ 

Bob shook his head. ‘Too slow, too ex- 
pensive and generally irritating. Why, I’d 
have to live on the land until I could prove 
up!” 

“Well, then, Bobby boy, put your scru- 
ples behind you and pay somebody to live 
on it and prove up for you.” 

“No use” mourned Bob. “I can see my- 
self at the head of a long procession of 
desert-land enthusiasts, bound for McNeill’s 
Island, and I’m too young to waste my 
youth making little rocks out of big ones. 
Even if the attorney-general didn’t have 
me on the carpet, I’d have to ride herd on 
one hundred dummy entrymen with a Gat- 
ling gun, or else equip each one with an 
Oregon boot. My land lies in a devil’s 
country and I don’t think they’d stay. 
You see, Mr. Dunstan, were it not for that 
confounded rule I mentioned, I could pur- 
chase a full section of desert land in the 
public domain, under the provisions of the 
state lieu land law. Under that law the 
land would only cost me one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, while under the 
United States Desert Land Laws it would 
cost me not less than four dollars and a 
quarter per acre. Too much money for 
Bob McGraw. Now, Owens river valley 
is pure desert, Mr. Dunstan, and it lies, or 
will lie, very shortly, in the public domain. 
It is not agricultural land, neither is it 
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coal-bearing nor timbered, so Ican purchase 
it by the full section, which will only require 
fifty entrymen. Besides, there have never 
been any entries made heretofore in the sec- 
tion of the valley that I have my eye on, and 
I’d like to get my land in one strip without 
having it checker-boarded with adverse 
holdings.” 

Dunstan smiled a little wearily. “But 
we’re not getting anywhere, Bob, my bov. 
You’re simply wasting your breath. Just 
what nebulous idea for the acquisition of 
this desert land have you floating around 
in that red head of yours? Now, then, 
proposition Number One.” 

“T cannot oppose that rule. I must 
sneak my applications in and get them filed 
and secure a receipt, when I will be in posi- 
tion to force the attorney-general to make 
the selections for my clients.” 

“Oh, they’re clients, eh?” said Dunstan. 
“T thought they were to be dummy entry- 
men.” 

“They are—but they don’t know it—and 
not knowing it, they will not be commit- 
ting a crime.”’ 

“Tgnorance of the law excuses nobody, 
Robert. But proceed with proposition 
Number Two.” 

“My clients are to be paupers—so I must 
pay for the land which they will file upon. 
Hence I shall need money.” 

Homer Dunstan figured rapidly on a 
desk pad. 





Notarial fees on fifty applications @$ .50$ 25.00 
Filing fees “ “ & @ 5.00 250.00 
First payment ze @ 20.00 1000.00 

Total, $1275.00 

“Tt will take $1275 to start you off, Bob, 
presuming, for the sake of argument, that 
your filings are accepted—which, of course, 
they will not be.” 

“Oh, I have the twelve seventy-five, all 
right” said Bob confidently. 

“Well, after your applications are passed 
to patent, you will have to put up $780 
more for each section, or $39,000 in all. 
Have you provided for this additional 
sum?” 

“Why, no sir. I was going to ask you 
to lend it to me.” 

“Indeed! Well, assume that I’m that 
soft-headed, Bobby, and proceed to prop- 
osition Number Three.” 

“Well, under the law, my applications 
must be acted upon within six months after 








filing. The surveyor-general must approve 
or disapprove them within six months, and 
if he approves them—” 

“Which he will not” promptly interjected 
Dunstan. 

“T’ll sue him and make him. Well, when 
the applications are sent on to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office at 
Washington for his ratification of the ex- 
change of the lieu lands, they may be hung 
up there a long time—years, perhaps—”’ 

“Certainly. The land ring will see to 
that.” 

“Then, don’t you see, Mr. Dunstan”’ said 
Bob, brightening, ‘‘I’ll have lots of time to 
get that balance of $39,000 together.” 

“T’m so glad” said Homer Dunstan. 
“Then I won’t have to lend you the money 
after all. Well, when you’re an old man, 
Bobby, and that red head of yours is snowy 
white, your lands will be passed to patent 
and—” 

“But the peculiar thing about this opera- 
tion, Mr. Dunstan, lies in the fact that the 
land ring will readily ascertain my finan- 
cial condition, and that of my clients—”’ 

“In which event, my dear boy, your 
lands will be rushed to patent right away, 
you will be notified that they are waiting 
for you to pay the balance due on them 
within thirty days, and if at the end of 
thirty days you do not pay that $39,000, 
your applications lapse automatically and 
your initial payment will be forfeited to the 
state as liquidated damages.” 

“T fear that is just what will happen. 
That is why I want to know if you are pre- 
pared to lend me $39,000 to call their bluff. 
I will assign you a half interest in a certain 
water-right which I possess, as security for 
the advance. My water-right is worth 
millions.” 

“It will have to be, if I am to consider 
your suggestion seriously. Get your fifty 
applications passed to patent first, how- 
ever. Then see me, and I'll lend you the 
money you require, provided I find upon 
investigation that the security is ample. 
Is your water-right developed?” 

“No, sir. I’ve just filed on it.” 

Dunstan permitted himself a very thin 
smile. “You’re your father’s son, Bob. 
You see visions and you'll die poor. Iam 
firmly convinced that you’re honest, but as 
firmly convinced that you’re chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp—so I hold out very little 
hope for you in the matter of that loan.” 




















“But my water-right is good for ten times 
the amount”’ pleaded Bob desperately, and 
produced T. Morgan Carey’s letter to 
bolster up his argument. “All I need is 
money to develop it.” 

“And in the meantime it’s worth ten 
cents. Bob, you weary me.” 

“T’m sorry, sir. You're the only human 
being in this world that I can come to for 
help; and I never ask help of any man, un- 
less I can pay him well for his trouble. 
And I think I can pay you well—I know 
I can.” 

Dunstan eyed him more kindly. “Your 
father was a visionary, Bob, only he looked 
the part. You do not. I have difficulty 
in convincing myself that you’re insane; 
but surely, Bob, you must admit that no 
sane man would seriously consider your 
proposition. Tell me how you expect to 
induce fifty paupers to apply for land for 
you, to do it in good faith and be within 
the law, and yet hand the land over to you. 
Dang it, boy, the thing’s impossible. You 
can’t do it.” 

“T can” replied Bob McGraw doggedly. 
“Tt con,” 

“All right then, you do it. Put that 
trick over, Bob, and I'll take off my hat to 
you.” 

“You may keep your hat on your head. 
I want $39,000.” 

“To the impossible and I'll give it to 
you—without security.” 

“Taken” said Bob McGraw. “T’ll hold 
you to that, Mr. Dunstan. I'll simply 
round up fifty paupers, or their equivalent, 
with a constitutional right to purchase 
state lieu land and permit me to pay for it 
for them. Then after I have secured the land 
for them I will buy it back from them—” 

Homer Dunstan roared with laughter. 
He pointed a bony finger at Bob McGraw. 

“Young man, the right to purchase state 
lieu land is a strictly personal one and it is 
unlawful for one person to purchase for 
another. Of course you can buy it back, 
Bob, but the attorney-general will have a 
leg-iron on you before the ink is dry on 
your check. Transfer of title under such 
circumstances would be looked upon as 
bona-fide evidence of fraud, unless your 
clients could prove conclusively that they 
had parted with their lands for a valuable 
consideration—”’ 

Bob McGraw in turn pointed his finger 
at Dunstan. “Ah, that’s the weak point 
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in the law, Mr. Dunstan” he exulted. “A 
valuable consideration. I can beat that. 
I'll give my clients ten dollars per acre for 
lands which cost them one dollar and a 
quarter, and there isn’t a lawyer in the 
land—yourself included—who wouldn’t con- 
sider that a valuable consideration.” 

“McGraw,” said Dunstan rising im- 
patiently, “you’re a consummate ass! 
Where the devil do you expect to get 
$320,000 to buy their land from them? I 
suppose you think I'll help you with that, 
also. Your stupidity annoys me, Robert. 
Damme, sir, you’re light in the upper 
story.” 

Bob McGraw laughed aloud. “I won’t 
need it. All I shall ever ask of you is that 
first $30,000. The water I have bottled 
up in the Sierra will make the land worth 
three hundred dollars an acre. Don’t you 
see where I can afford to pay ten dollars 
per acre for it?” 

“You can’t do business on gab, McGraw. 
Money makes the mare go, and you can- 
not induce fifty men to waste their constitu- 
tional right to lieu land on your bare word 
that your water-right will make a desert 
valuable. You'll have to take ’em down 
there, at your own expense, and show 
7em—”’ 

“Old maids in New England buy stocks 
in wild-cat prospect holes in Nevada. Do 
the promoters have to bring them out to 
see the holes?” 

“Nobody but a fool or an idiot would 
listen to your crazy proposition, and fools 
and idiots are not qualified under the law 
to do anything except just Jive and try to 
avoid being run over by automobiles. But 
granted that you can do all these things, 
what are you going to do with your land 
when you get it?” 

Bob McGraw stood up and leaned both 
brown hands on the edge of Homer Dun- 
stan’s desk. The genial mocking little 
smile was gone from his face now, for Dun- 
stan’s query had brought him back from 
the land of improbabilities into the realm 
of his most ardent day-dream. He raised 
his hand in unconscious imitation of every 
zealot that had preceded him down the 
ages; the light of the visionary who already 
sees the fulfillment of his dreams blazed in 
his big kind brown eyes. 

“I’m going to give it to the lowly of the 
earth” he said. “I’m going to subdivide 
it into ten-acre farms, with a perpetual 
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water-right with every farm. I’m going to 
build a town with a business block up each 
side of the main street. I’m going to in- 
stall a hydro-electric plant that will carry 
a load of juice sufficient to light a city of 
a million inhabitants. I’m going to reclaim 
the desert and make it beautiful, and I’m 
going to have free light and free fuel and 
free local telephone service and free water 
and, by God! free people to live in my free 
country. I’m going to gather up a few 
thousand of the lowly and the hopeless in 
the sweat-shops of the big cities and bring 
them back to the land! Back to my land 
and my water that I’m going to hold in 
trust for them, the poor devils! Back 
where there won’t be any poverty—where 
ten acres of Inyo desert with Inyo water on 
it will mean a fortune to every poor family 
I plant in my desert.” 

“Why?” demanded Homer 
smiling. 

“Why?” Bob McGraw echoed the attor- 
ney’s query. He gazed at Dunstan stu- 
pidly. “Why, what a damn-fool question 
for you to ask, Mr. Dunstan! Isn’t it 
right that we should look to the comfort of 
our helpless fellow-man? Isn’t it right that 
we strong men should give of our strength 
to the weak? What in blue blazes are we 
living for in this enlightened day and 
generation if it isn’t to do something that’s 


Dunstan 


worth while, and to leave behind us at 
the last something that hasn’t got the 
American eagle stamped on it with the 
motto ‘In God We Trust.’ Ugh! How 
the good Lord must hate us for that copy- 
righted chunk of sophistry! It’s a wonder 
He doesn’t send His angels down to make 
us tend to business.” 

“Well, I’m not going to worry about it” 
retorted Dunstan crisply. “I’m too busy, 
and you’re Johnny McGraw’s boy Bob, so 
we won’t quarrel about it. Good luck to 
you, old man. Get all the fun out of life 
that you possibly can—in your own way— 
and when you get your land and can show 
me, I’ll take a $39,000 mortgage on it, at 
eight per cent. Now, good-by and get 
out. I’m a busy man.” 

Bob McGraw took up his big wide hat, 
shook hands with his father’s old friend, 
and with heightened color withdrew. Out 
in the hall he paused long enough to swear; 
then, as suddenly, the old mocking cheer- 
ful inscrutable smile came sneaking back 
to his sun-tanned face, and he was at peace 
again. He had suddenly remembered that 
he was Bob McGraw, and he had faith in 
himself. He thought of Donna, waiting for 
him in lonely San Pasqual; he raised his 
hard brown fist, and in unconscious imita- 
tion of Paul Jones he cried aloud: 

“T have not yet begun to fight!” 


The next instalment of “The Long Chance” will appear in the May number, entitled 
“The Land Grabbers” 





THE MOUNTAIN DWELLER 


By GEorGE B. STAFF 


He left his cabin on the mountain side 
And sought the city with its teeming souls; 
Where trade and traffic pour an endless tide, 
That down the man-made canyons ever rolls. 


And as he walked among a multitude 
Of people at the noon hour’s daily press, 
He yearned for Nature’s friendly solitude, 


And felt the pang of city loneliness! 
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~The Wise of the West 
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A bachelor party on a Pribilof island shore. A false idea of conservation, against which true conservationists 
protest, is protecting these superfluous males, to the detriment of the seal herd 
and the ultimate advantage of pelagic sealing 


Outpinchoting Gifford 
HOULD every surplus bachelor be 
killed? Dr. David Starr Jordan 
answers in the affirmative. Alive, 
he asserts, the unproductive bach- 
elors are worse than useless; dead, 
their skins are worth forty dollars each in 
the open market. But the tender-hearted 
Senate, declining to accept the cold-blooded 
precepts of science, refused to sign the 
verdict and extended the closed season 
for bachelors for five years. 





Fear not, brother. Your skin is safe. 
The learned Doctor’s bloodthirsty counsel 
concerns only the fur seals of the North 
Pacific, the declining number of which 
caused Congress to outpinchot Gifford and 
Glavis in its desire to shine as the bosom 
friend of rockiest-ribbed Conservation, to 
embrace the Pinchot principles so ardently 
that the breath of life went out of them, 
according to the eminent ichthyologist. 

The seal herd which makes the Pribilof 
islands its nursery and summer home has, 
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since 1867, returned to the United States 
the entire purchase price of Alaska, with 
three million additional dollars thrown in 
for good measure. Unfortunately this 
profitable herd threatened to follow the 
buffalo and the Great Auk. In 1870 the 
number of skins taken on the Pribilof 
islands exceeded 100,000, and the herd 
contained between two and three million 
seals. In 1911 the catch was but 11,000 
skins and the herd had been decimated, 
reduced to 215,000 sleek bodies. According 
to the international commission of scientists 
appointed to study the fur seal question, 
pelagic sealing was the cause of this decline. 

In its matrimonial habits the fur seal 
resembles the unspeakable Turk, the strong- 
est bulls having harems with an average of 
fifty cows. This custom—and the teeth of 
polygamous benedicts—oblige the younger 
bulls to establish bachelor quarters of 
their own when the herd arrives at its 
summer breeding grounds on the islands. 
Until 1879 these gay young bachelors gal- 
lantly surrendered their ‘skins to protect 
my lady’s fair shoulders, the cows being 
allowed to bring forth their pups undis- 
turbed. That year pelagic sealing began. 
Schooners intercepted the herd before. it 
reached the island, patrolled Bering Sea 
throughout the summer watching for feed- 
ing seals, and the hunters fired indis- 
criminately upon every head showing itself 
within range. In 1879 the pelagic catch 
numbered 8000 skins; in 1894 it reached 
61,000 and in 1911 it had dropped to 10,000 
skins. None but surplus males died on 
the islands to be skinned; of the pelagic 
catch eighty per cent was found to consist 
of females. And for every cow shot by the 
hunters on the high sea an unborn seal 
was destroyed or a baby pup starved to 
death on the rookeries. The cause of the 
herd’s decline is thus definitely established. 

In 1911 the United States, Russia, 
England and Japan agreed by treaty to 
abolish pelagic sealing for a period of 
fifteen years, the United States and Russia, 
owners of the principal rookeries, to pay 
England and Japan each fifteen per cent 
of the skins taken during the annual 
slaughter of the bachelors. The beneficial 


effect of this treaty became apparent in 
1912 when, in addition to the usual num- 
ber, 15,000 cows survived which would 
not have reached the breeding grounds had 
the seal schooners been abroad. 
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Under the cloak of Conservation a bill 
was introduced in 1912 to prohibit the 
killing of male as well as female seals 
during the full life of the treaty. It was 
asserted that the real cause of the decline 
had been the ruthless extirpation of the 
young bulls, leaving the task of propaga- 
tion only to the older, weaker, infertile 
males, an assertion which, according to 
Dr. Jordan, was positively disproved by 
the herd’s 1912 increase. Had this pro- 
vision been passed, England’s and Japan’s 
share of the annual harvest would have been 
as fat as the jobs handed out to lifelong 
Republicans since the fourth of March, 
the treaty could have been denounced by 
the disappointed parties to the agreement 
and the profitable business of pelagic 
sealing would be flourishing once more. 

House and Senate disagreed over the 
measure of protection to be afforded the 
seal bachelor, finally agreeing in conference 
upon a closed season of five years. Against 
this law Dr. Jordan and George A. Clark, 
secretary of the Fur Seal commissions, are 
protesting, demanding its repeal. They 
maintain that the protection of the surplus 
males, far from being real conservation, 
is stupid, unwarranted waste of good skins 
and good money. They point out that by 
1917 the total number of bulls will aggre- 
gate 30,000, whereas but 3000 will be 
needed, and they predict that thousands 
of baby seals will be smothered and tram- 
pled to death on the crowded rookeries 
through the fighting between the dominant 
bulls and the invading bachelors bent upon 
traveling around the three sides of the 
eternal triangle. 

Furthermore, the skinned carcasses of 
the bachelor are the main food supply of 
the blue arctic fox, an animal whose pelt 
is as valuable as the fur of the seal. When 
Secretary Clark left the Pribilofs last fall, 
the rookeries were bare of carcasses ai d the 
blue foxes were eating one another, each 
meal spoiling a skin worth forty dollars. 

For all these reasons Dr. Jordan, de- 
ploring the economic waste and financial 
loss caused by ill-advised lacrymose con- 
servation, is demanding that the killing 
of surplus bachelors be resumed at once. 
Since it required fifteen years to put an 
end to pelagic sealing, it will probably 
require a minimum of five years to obtain 
Congressional authorization for the re- 
sumption of land-killing, 











At Heroult, in the Shasta region of northern California, water-power and iron ore deposits occur together. 
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Result: an electric smelter connected by tramway with an iron mine 


Smelting Iron Ore by Water 

RON is the basic raw material of modern 

industry. Wood may house, cotton 
clothe, coal heat and grain feed the world, 
but its work is done with sinews of steel. 
Hitherto the West had to depend upon 
other regions for these sinews. Not that 
it lacked iron ore. In half a dozen states 
west of the Rockies large deposits had been 
uncovered, but the material was without 
commercial value unless it could be smelted 
at a figure that would enable the furnace 
owners to compete with the product of 
Pennsylvania, Alabama or China. The 
excessive cost of Western coal prevented 
the exploitation of the iron-ore deposits; 
the use of oil as fuel to convert the charge 
into metal and slag never proved a success. 
Apparently the West, its ore notwithstand- 
ing, would have to get along without a 
home-made supply of industry’s base—until 
the power of falling water changed the 
outlook. 

Since September last an electric furnace 
in the Shasta region of northern California 
has been producing eighteen tons of the 
highest-grade gray pig-iron continuously 
every twenty-four hours, at a cost so en- 
couragingly low that five additional fur- 
naces with a capacity of one hundred tons 
a day are under construction. Dr. P. 
Heroult, inventor of the electric-steel fur- 





nace, designed the smelter that extracts the 
metal from the ore by the power of falling 
water; also, he designed the five furnaces 
preceding the successful one, furnaces that 
were built at the rate of one a year, tried, 
found wanting and dismantled. And H. H. 
Noble, president of the Northern California 
Power Company, valiantly paid the ap- 
parently endless succession of bills, sus- 
tained by an abiding faith in the ultimate 
@ccess of the enterprise. 

Compared with the country’s average 
daily output of 30,000 tons of pig-iron, the 
120 tons produced by electricity on the 
banks of tHe Pitt, in the majestic shadow 
of Shasta, are not imposing. The sig- 
nificance of the plant lies not, however, in 
the quantity but rather in the cost of the 
output. It is estimated that the works, 
when operated at capacity, will produce 
a ton of soft gray iron at an expense of 
about fourteen dollars. At this writing 
the same grade of pig-iron is selling in 
Pittsburg for $17.25 a ton. Freight to the 
Pacific Coast is $10.80, which would leave 
the native electric iron a margin of fourteen 
dollars a ton on which to reach the market 
and show a profit. 

Though the production of electric iron 
is an important addition to the unweaned 
industries of the West, its commercial 
success in its present phase is dependent 
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upon factors which place a rather narrow 
limit upon its growth. The situation at 
Heroult is exceptionally favorable. The 
magnetite ore fed to the furnaces is ex- 
tremely rich; it contains seventy per cent 
of metallic iron as against an average of 
fifty-five per cent for the famous Minnesota 
ore, and the California ore is extremely 
low in phosphorus and sulphur. Further- 
more, directly adjoining the ore deposit 
lies the limestone needed for fluxing, and 
current is obtained at rock-bottom figures. 
But deposits of seventy per cent iron ore are 
rare, nor do they always lie close to power 
sites guaranteeing an ample volume of 
current at low rates. A third factor limit- 
ing the growth of electric smelting is the 
cost of charcoal. Every charge of the 
furnace contains an amount of charcoal 
equal to nearly half the weight of the ore. 
Unless this charcoal can be manufactured 
from cordwood at reasonable expense, the 
iron’s cost of production becomes excessive. 
Perhaps electric iron will not cause a shut- 
down of blast furnaces at Pittsburg or 
Birmingham, but a beginning has been 
made. Even if the amount of electric iron 
produced in the West remains relatively 
small, the new process is creating an ad- 
ditional market for the millions of unused 
horse-powers carried by Western streams. 
By and by electric smelters handling 
copper, gold and silver ores will make their 
appearance in the West. 


Federal Money for Local Roads 


HE Joint Committee on Federal af 

in the Construction of Post Roads is 
in a quandary. On what class of roads, for 
what purpose—construction, maintenance 
or improvement—on what basis and on 
what conditions shall Federal money be 
distributed? asks the committee. 

Is it wise, at this particular time of 
unsettled revenue conditions, to drill an- 
other hole into the federal barrel? The 
mileage of navigable watercourses is limited 
by nature; the mileage of roads, however, 
is subject to indefinite expansion. So long 
as the appropriation for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors consists largely of fat 
pork, so long as the distribution of the 
rivers-and-harbors bacon goes on in its 
present haphazard, wire-pulling, wasteful 
manner, just so long our Uncle will do well 
to keep his thumb tightly over the proposed 
new hole in the barrel. The example of the 








soaring pension millions should be a warning 
to the statesmen enthusiastic in the cause 
of better roads. Far better and cheaper 
would it be to have a perpetual commission 
of lame ducks study the complex problem 
for twenty years without reporting than 
to double and perhaps treble the size of the 
Congressional barrel. 


Problems of Western Mines 


HE West is the country’s storehouse of 
precious metals, the vault out of 
which have been carted billions in gold, 
silver, copper and lead for the greater glory 
and prosperity of the nation. But the 
carting process is becoming increasingly 
difficult every year. High-grade bonanza 
ore is becoming scarce; low-grade refractory 
ores, though containing a nearly inex- 
haustible supply of precious metals, are 
presenting metallurgical problems in: the 
cracking of which thousands of mining 
companies have broken their financial 
teeth. As a result of these conditions the 
output of precious metals in Montana, 
Idaho and Colorado has declined by nearly 
fifty millions a year since 1906, and since 
1900 the number of miners employed in 
Colorado has dropped over fifty per cent. 
The federal Bureau of Mines has asked 
for an appropriation of a quarter-million 
to begin a study of the best methods to 
extract the metals from the West’s immense 
supply of low-grade ores. This needed 
work is true Conservation. Instead of 
locking up, it fits the key to natural re- 
sources at present without tangible vaiue. 
It does even more. The additional ap- 
propriation is demanded to extend the 
mine-safety work from the coal pits to 
metal mines and quarries. In 1907, when 
the mine-safety work was begun in the 
collieries, one man died for each 144,000 
tons cf coal produced; in 1912 the fatalities 
had been reduced to one life per 232,000 
tons. Thanks to the work, a thousand 
men escaped death in 1912 who would have 
been killed under the conditions of 1907. 
Work in metal mines and quarries differs 
but slightly in degree of hazard from the 
collieries, and the metal miner loves his life 
no less than does the coal worker. Both the 
colliery rescue car and the life-boat are to 
be shown in the federal working exhibit at 
the Exposition at San Francisco, 1915, by 
which time the rescue car should be in 
general use in the metal mines and quarries, 











The Power of Personality 
INCE traveling bards and wandering 
minnesingers struck their lyres_ in 

tent and castle for a warm meal, the supply 
of poets and their products has been 
chronically larger than the demand. Of 
all the rhymesters who lifted their voices 
in epic or lyric 
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Imported Rural Credit 

N many parts of Germany the farmers 
cobperatively sell their geese on the 
hoof directly to the consumer, saving the 
middlemen’s_ profits thereby. Having 
rounded up a large flock, they drive the 
herd into the city where no handbills are 
needed to ad- 





song but a very 
few made them- 
selves heard be- 
yond the imme- 
diate circle of— 
willynilly — ad- 
miring friends, 
and of the 
chords they 
touched, of the 
quivering notes 
that linger and 
haunt the mem- 
ory the number 
is pitifully 
small. 
Whatever be 
the critics’ final 
verdict, wheth- 
er or not any of 
the work of the 
“Poet of the 
Sierras” will 
survive with his 
“Columbus,” 
which seems 
destined to hold 
its high place in 
American poet- 
ry, Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s boots 
trampled deep 
into the plastic 
thought of two 
generations. 
His personality, 











vertise its pres- 
ence. Selecting 
a goose that fills 
the housewife’s 
needs, the sales- 
man extends his 
long hooked 
stick, dexter- 
ously catches 
the bird by the 
neck, delivers it, 
receives the 
price and de- 
parts to the 
next customer 
waiting on the 
curb. 

Despite the 
simplicity, de- 
spite the labor 
and cost-saving 
features of this 
selling method, 
it is not proba- 
ble that the 
American farm- 
er having geese 
for sale will imi- 
tate the exam- 
ple of his Ger- 
man colleague, 
unless he trains 
his geese to 
travel on the 
wing and carry 
the owner with 














if not all his 
poems, carried 
the pungent 
flavor of the 
West to both sides of the Atlantic. Poets of 
greater power come and go without causing 
more than a faint ripple, but the death of 
Joaquin Miller, last survivor of the bold, 
joyous group that spun the brilliant drap- 
erlies for the golden age of Western letters, 
turned all the English world’s eyes for a 
moment to the Hights above the Argonauts’ 
bay, two bloody wars notwithstanding. 


Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the Sierras. The passing of this 
famous figure in Western life occurred after the article 
published elsewhere in this number had gone to press 





Photograph by Floride Green them, airship- 
fashion. Butthe 
American farm- 
er is being urged 
to import another German invention, co- 
operative rural credit, to give it a place 
with coéperative marketing, seed selection, 
moisture preservation, crop rotation, fer- 
tilizing, cow testing, spraying, draining and 
numerous other claimants for the farmer’s 
immediate attention. Is there in all this 
world a class of workers which receives, 
free and gratis, as much advice and 
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admonition in bulk as the American farmer? 
In this respect only the young mother can 
compete with him. 

In the United States one bank serves an 
average of 7ooo people; in Germany the 
ratio of banks to population is one in three 
hundred thousand. Country banks in the 
American sense are unknown in the father- 
land. Until the organization of the rural- 
credit societies, the German peasant was 
at the mercy of the usurer and of the store- 
keeper in the village. Germany’s Raiffeisen 
societies fulfil practically the same func- 
tions as the American county-seat bank, 
except that the greater stability of land 
values and of land tenure enables the 
German societies to advance money on 
land already so burdened with long-term 
mortgages that any further addition to the 
hypothecation would be frowned upon by 
the bank examiner or commissioner in this 
country. Except in the cotton belt of the 
South where ten per cent is the current 
rate for cash loans, where the storekeepers 
charge the small farmer an excess equal to 
twenty-five per cent interest on goods pur- 
chased on credit, the United States has 
developed a credit system adapted to the 
peculiar needs of its rural population. 

In the West the farmer who owns his 
land, who enjoys a good reputation as to 
industry and intelligence, rarely fails to 
obtain all the money for legitimate require- 
ments at six to nine per cent. It is true 
that the corn-belt farmer of the Middle 
West places his mortgages at five per cent, 
but no amount of codperation could reduce 
the Western rate—it was two per cent a 
month twenty years ago—below the current 
interest paid by urban property, by mer- 
chants and public-utility corporations. It 
is not the established Western farmer who 
feels the burden of interest. The individual 
whose financing demands imperative atten- 
tion is the new settler whose cash is gone 
after he has paid one-tenth of the purchase 
price of land and water, who has neither 
land, stock nor crop to offer as security, 
and yet must have credit to tide himself 
and family over the first three hard years. 
No foreign country, nay, not even the 
humid Middle West can supply a ready- 
made solution for this problem confronting 
the semi-arid West. Instead of sending 
junketing commissions abroad to “study” 
foreign rural credit developed under con- 
ditions nowhere duplicated on this con- 





tinent, the lawmakers, national and state, 
would obtain cheaper information of much 
greater value by discussing the question 
with landowners, struggling settlers and 
bankers right at home. 


Strangling Towns with Red Tape 


NE-THIRD of the area watered by the 

Reclamation Service is lying fallow. 
Four hundred thousand irrigable acres, 
representing an investment of twenty mil- 
lion dollars, produce nothing but an annual 
deficit of three-quarters of a million because 
settlers are lacking. In private hands the 
selling price of these acres, supposing the 
cost of storage, diversion and distribution 
works to be equal, would be higher, profit 
being the mainspring of private enterprise, 
but private owners would leave no stone 
unturned to attract settlers, to find pur- 
chasers, whereas the Reclamation Service 
does practically nothing and can do nothing 
to colonize the unproductive area. <A 
systematic, sustained, effective selling cam- 
paign lies far beyond the rigid grooves in 
which the activities of the Service must 
needs move according to Congressional 
command. 

The desolate aspect of the government 
townsites, as compared with new towns 
launched on the same projects under 
private auspices, shows the blighting effect 
of this inflexibility. Red tape, endless 
miles of it, is strangling these publicly 
owned townsites. Since the government, 
after the initial sale of the best lots, retains 
the greater unsold portion of the townsite, 
and since government property cannot be 
taxed, the entire burden of making im- 
provements, of installing water-works and 
sewers, of building, paving, lighting and 
maintaining streets, falls on the relatively 
small number of private lot owners. Ex- 
tensive improvements, are, therefore, im- 
possible unless the property owners are 
willing to tax themselves against the wall. 
This condition has given private townsites 
a long start over the languishing though 
model government plats. 

For years the Reclamation Service, 
anxious to remedy this defect, has urged 
Congress to pass a bill authorizing the 
Service to spend half the receipts from the 
sale of town lots for improvements in these 
towns, thereby increasing the demand for 
the very large number of lots remaining 
unsold. So far no action has been taken, 
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and none apparently will be taken until 
that happy day when free-traders and high- 
protectionists agree upon a mutually satis- 
factory tariff. Perhaps upon the dawn of 
this auspicious day the Reclamation Ser- 
vice will be authorized to add ten per cent 
to the price of its irrigated land and use the 
profit to finance an aggressive colonization 
campaign, similar to the energetic efforts 
of the Dominion of Canada and of the 
Australian states. 


Shoe Leather and the Soul 

HE West is the cobbler’s paradise. 

Soles are short-lived beyond the Rock- 
ies. Always the cobbler’s bench is piled 
high with foot-gear awaiting the healing 
touch of hammer and awl, and the suave 
salesman’s eloquence fails to convince the 
indignant Easterner that the quality of 
his favorite brand has not deteriorated. 
“Tt’s the climate,” maintains one clerk in 
extenuation of the new pair’s rapid decay. 
“Tt’s the hard soil,” says the next one, 
and both admit that three-score-and-ten 
days nearly cover the allotted span of 
the shoe in the West. 

Climate and soil may have something 
to do with the footwear’s ephemeral term 
of service, but the first great cause lies 
elsewhere. It’s the greater number of 
daily steps imprinted upon Mother Earth 
that causes Eastern soles to wear out and 
Eastern souls to expand rapidly in the 
roomy West. 

One of the innumerable electric lines 
out of Los Angeles ends at the foot of Mt. 
Wilson, a commanding peak in the Sierra 
Madre range. The trail to the top is ten 


Mt. Hood, in Oregon 


miles long, very rocky and very steep. 
Between the warm evergreen foot and the 
pines of the breathless, often snowy sum- 
mit lies a horizontal distance of more 
than a mile. 

Ever try to climb ten times in succession 
up the easy stairs of New York’s very 
highest sky-scraper? 

Last year sixty-five thousand men, women 
and children walked up the ten-mile trail 
from oranges to snow and back again, 
wearing out heels and toes that their 
cramped souls might for an hour soar 
above the flat level of the commonplace. 

A brisk walk along the rim of the high 
places enlarges the vision, opens the pores 
of body and spirit and floods the gray 
recesses of the weekday mind with sun- 
light. Rarely do the mean stinging gnats 
of humdrum existence rise above the 
clouds. The exaltation of life dwells on 
the heights, and to the heights the tired 
Westerner is lifting eyes and feet in devout 
pilgrimage, lifting them more often every 
year. Once every summer the Sierra 
Club in California, the Mazamas in Oregon 
and Washington lead the way to the 
glaciers and eternal snows of the Sierra 
Nevada, of the Cascades and Olympics, 
but these guided, booted and corduroyed 
journeys to the sanctum sanctorum of 
Nature do not account for the amazing 
consumption of ordinary shoe leather in 
the West. Rather it is the regular week- 
end trip to the little altars, to the modest 
summits visible, attainable from every 
doorstep in the country’s better half that 
gives physical and spiritual strength for 
the daily labor and keeps the cobbler busy. 
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The exaltation of life dwells on the heights and to the heights the tired Westerner is lifting 
eyes and feet, lifting them more often every year 








ITS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD 
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5. “Accidents will happen, of course— . —but your Uncle Griz’s ancestors came 
from Missouri. 





